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ABSTRACT 

This monograph examines the importance of 
understanding faculty socialization as a cultural process in the 
context of the current changes urged on higher education* An opening 
section explores the linl.;5 between culture and commitment and the 
importance of understanding such links in light of faculty diversity 
and other challenges. A second section examines the cultures of 
faculty life which include national, professional, disciplinary, and 
institutional cultures. A third section defines organizational 
socialization and faculty socialization and describes two general 
stages: anticipatory socialization (during undergraduate and 
particularly graduate study) and organizational socialization (during 
the early years as a faculty member). The fourth section looks at the 
new faculty member as a novice and discusses recruitment, selection, 
and early experiences. The next section looks at the ritual of the 
tenure and promotion process. The following section explores 
post-tenure socialization; the continuing socialization of senior 
faculty and their role in socializing others. The socialization of 
women and mii^ority faculty is focused on next* The final section 
looks at implications for practice and argues that socialization can 
be managed for empowerment. An index is included* Appended are 
several brief descriptions of innovative faculty development ideas in 
practice. (Contains over 200 references.) (JB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



What Is the Significance of Faculty Socialization? 

CK-er the last two decades, higher education has come under 
attack. At the center of much of the criticism lies the United 
States professorate. Some critics believe that facults* emphasize 
research at the expense of quality- teaching. Others believe 
that faculrs' fail to adequately address today s diverse student 
body. In either case, understanding the many roles faculty 
play in the formal and informal life of college and university 
settings is critical if we are to improve our academic 
organizations, 

Tne multiple roles faculty' adopt reflect their learning 
experiences —their socialization. Hence, understanding faculty 
socialization is imperative if we are to change our academic 
settings. 

How Is Facility Socialization Conceptualized? 

The values, beliefs, and attitudes held by faculty reflect their 
socialization experiences and, in essence, mirror faculty cul- 
ture. In examining faculty- socialization through faculrs* culture, 
we adopt Geertz s view of culture where culture shapes and 
is shaped by social interaction (1973). To understand faculty 
socialization— how faculrs' learn to be faculrs^— we first must 
come to terms with the cultural forces which shape faculty- 
life: the national culture, the culture of the profession, the 
disciplinars' culture, the institutional culture, and individual 
cultural differences (Clark 1987). 

Facult^' socialization takes place in tv.'o general stages. The 
anticipatory' stage includes undergraduate and especially grad 
uate leaniing experiences. During graduate school, prospec 
ti\'e faculty are intimately exposed to the norms of the pro- 
fessorate. At the conclusion of the graduate experience, 
prospective faculty have a solid understanding of what faculty' 
life is like. 

As graduate students leave iheir student status behind and 
are hired as new faculty, they enter the second stage of faculty 
scKializatit)n— the organiz^ational stage. During this stage, 
faculty no\'ices Face a number of organizational challenges 
through which they often muddle.by trial and error (Van 
Maanen and Schein 19"'9). For many new faculty, the first 
two years are characterized by loneliness and intellectual iso- 
lati(Mi, lack of collcgial supp(;rt, and hea\y work loads and 
time constraints (Boice 1992). 

\X1iile signillcani numbers of new faculty' leave academe. 
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man\- find ways of aping wiili the stress of academic life iuul 
nio\'e from their novice status to more senior roles. Central 
to faculty advancement is the promotion and tenure prcvess. 
From a cultural perspectis'e, promotion and tenure practices 
ser\'e as rites of passage to higher organizational status. 

.\lthough the early years of faculty life may be the most 
challenging, experienced faculrv* also face organizational 
t)hstacles which require ongoing learning. In this light, faculty 
socialization must he seen as a continuous process where 
e\'cn the most senior faculty must learn and relearn their roles 
within academic institutions. 

in addition to being ongoing, socialization is bidirecli(MiaL 
Not onK' do people adapt to organizations, but organizations 
continually must adapt to their members. Viewing faculty 
socialization as bidirectional is crucial in creating diverse aca 
demic communities. Vitiile profe.s.sors change to meet the 
demands of their academic institutions, colleges and uni- 
versities must modif>' their structures to meet the needs of 
their dix'erse members. Tliis means promotion and tenure 
rituals, as well as faculty dex elopment programs, mu.st be 
continually rex iewed. 

What Are the Implications? 

Organizational culture is complex, and individuals who are 
new to an organization will inteipret that culture in difT'.Tent 
ways. Messages gef confused and misinterpreted. Our co»i 
tent ion is that the organizational messages related to sue 
ceeding as a faculty member— achieving t(Miure. for exam- 
ple need to be clearly ,spelled out so that all organizational 
members have similar information from which to make deci 
sions. In other words, faculty' scK'ializaticM^ should take place 
within the parameters of clearly articulated organizational 
goals and objectives. 

Tlie issues raised throughout this report relate to culture 
and commitment: >X1iat are the values to which academic 
organizations a.spire? How do the\- communicate tho.se values 
to orgLuiizational members.^ How do organizations affirm 
those values through varit)us organizational structures? Our 
argument throughout this monograph is that coming to terms 
with faculty socialization holds an.swers to the preceding 
(juestion.s. 
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FOREWORD 



To be tonuTncd wiih [he qiialiix of facLili\- porformanfc is 
lo he concerned w 'nh facLili\- sociali/.aii()n. Conversely lo 
Lindersiand how lo niaximi/.e ilic facLiiiy scxializaiioii process 
is lo have a powerful lool lo affcci long-icrni instirmional 
accomplishmenis. Ii is the socialization of an indix idual ihai 
makes up ihe sum loial of values and norms that direcis a per 
son's daiK- responses and behavior patterns The sum of all 
faculty social i/ai ion deicrmines ihe culture of the organization 
and, uliimaiely, how well an organization functions/ 

The socialization process is most important to tlH)se occu- 
pations that function with little or no supen ision. Members 
ol these occupations, such as the professions represented !^v 
medical doctors, lawx'ers, and college faculty-, are allowed to 
continue without the normal accountability of other occu 
paiions. This partially results from the belief that high ,stan 
dards of behax ior have been instilled within each niember 
ol the profession through extensix e schooling and reinforce 
mcni by the professional associations, Tims, most faculty 
receive ver\- little direct supen ision of theirteaching and research. 

However, it has been found that the socialization of facultv 
as graduate students changes oxer time. 'Hi is xxus explained 
bx-John Crcsxxell in racidty^ Ri^^mrch l\n\fonncuiCi>^^ 
Jrom tbcSacnccs con/ S()dal ScicNccs. an ASM E KRIC Higher 
Education Report. Cresxxell noted that in,stitutions often' 
attempt lo increa.se the research productix ity of their programs 
by hiring graduates of top-ranking, highly productixe graduate 
schools. These institutions assume that the nexv facultv xx ill 
pertorm as they xxere socialized and do nothing to alter the 
in.siituiional culture. The result is that xvithin lixexears, the 
productivitx- of the nexv faculty has dropped to that of the lexvl 
ol the older faculty. T1ic socialization process has been altered 
to the culture of the organization and not the opposite, as 
a,ssumed xx'hcn the nexx- faculty xxere hired. 

The mistake made by institutions is not the expectation 
that the academic output of the institution xx'ould be raised 
by hiring faculty from the highly productixe graduate schools. 
The mistake xxas failing lo pax- attention to the serialization 
|)rocess that is at xx-ork xvithin an in.siitution's culture. It should 
be obx-ious but it is not - that xxhat is actually done or 
rexxarded is xxiiai is xalued. In other xx'ords. the socialization 
process is represented bx- that xx hich receixcs c\)nstani rein 
torcemeni. ()\er time, this becomes the culture of tlie organi 
zation It makes little difference xxhat principles or xalues are 
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irticulated bv ilic instituticinul leaders if Uiese principles or 
values are not reinforced regularly. Examples of this are when 
an insiituticMi promotes teaching and learning as primaiA- 
\ alues hut offers no training to the facult\- and bases promo- 
tions on numbers of publications, or when staying on the cut- 
ting edge of knowledge is negati\ ely reinforced by the elim- 
ination'of travel m.onies to research conferences. 

In this report bv William G. Tierney, profes.sor and senior 
.scientist at 'Hie Pennsylvania State University, and Robert A. 
Rhoads, assistant professor of education and research associate 
at -Hie Penn.svlvania State University, faculty socialization is 
reviewed as an integral part of the culture of faculty lite. \Xliile 
this culture is. in large part, that of the iastitution. it al.so con 
si.sis of the culture of the nation, profession, di.scipline. and 
individual. The authors examine the ,scK-iali/ation prcK'Css and 
how it ultimately affects the success of faculty and their com 
miiment and involvement with the in,stitution. 

A definition of in.sanity is to always do the .same thing the 
.same wuv but expect different results. If in.stitutions wish to 
change their outcomes, they must be wiWmg to examine the 
interrelated activities that make up the .system that produces 
the outcomes. A major part of the ,sy,stem is the socialization 
process that directly determines the activities and re.spon.ses 
of the facultv. Purpo.seK- defining what is desired from this 
process and'then adju.sting the prcK'e.ss so it is more likely 
to produce that result will help to make significant, long-term, 
and permanent changes to the culture and outccMiies of the 
instiuitkni. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Serie.s Editor, l^rc^essor of Higher l-ducation .•Xdmim.stration, 
and Director. ERIC Clearinghou.se on Higher l-ducation 
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\Vc' liiv. And in living ire helieiv, asrei't self, establish order 
around us, dominate others, or are dominated by them. 
Action flowing from meaning and intention weaves the 
fabric of social reaiity\ . . . In tlm perspective, we may better 
understand organizations if we conceive them as being an 
i?we?ited realit)' {GveenfiM 1980. p. 27). 

Organizations exist as scKial constructions (Blumer 1969; 
Burke 1966; Mead 193^; Schutz i9"'0). To be sure, they exhibit 
formalized staictures such as policies, mles. and decision 
making committees, but just as importantly, they revok e 
around informal codes and expectations shared by organi 
zational participants (>J^anous 1992) These shared under- 
standings and the for^--) -ind informal processes used to 
de\'elop understanding and meaning account for wha^ we 
refer to as organizational culture. 

Organizational culture shapes members' behavior; yet, at 
the same time, culture is shaped by the organizational actors. 
Culture is more than something that an organization has; 
instead, "culture is something an organization /5 ' (Smircich 
1983a, p. 347). Tliis sense of culture is captured best in the 
notion of "webs of significance," where people simul- 
taneously create and exist within culture (Geertz 1973)- Indi- 
viduals and groups are capable of changing a culture, but they 
also react to the culture\s powerful mores and parameters. 

Colleges and universities, as scK'ial institutions, each exhibit 
a unique organizational culture. Viewing higher education 
institutions in this manner has been well-documented in Kuh 
and mitt's ASHE- ERIC report. The Invisible Tapestry: Culture 
in American Colleges and Universities ( 1988). Their work 
forms the starting point for this text. Kuh and Wliitt noted a 
fimdamental aspect of academic culture when they discussed 
faculty as one of three predominant subcultures situated 
within academe; the other nvo subcultures are students and 
administrators. 

Our framework for this report is to fcK'us on socialization 
a.s a cultural process that faculty become enmeshed within— 
and change, as well. We comment on the other subcultures 
of faculty life, such as that of the profession and discipline. 
\X'e specifically f(vu'^ on RiU time faculty- in our colleges and 
universities. \X'e refer to the enure pn^ess as facult\' 
s(.Kiatiz;ition. 

Owx challenge is to define .siK iali/ation in a ''bidirectional" 
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manner. By ^'bidireciionar^ we mean that scxrializaiion is a 
prcx-ess that produces change in individuals as well as organi- 
zations. Serialization is not merely tiie analysis of how an indi- 
vidual ciianges to fit within the confines of a particular orga 
nization; we discuss serialization as a way for organizations 
to adapt and change to the diverse needs of the 21si ce.iiur\'. 

Significance of the Topic 

During the 1980s and up to the present, higher education has 
come under a series of attacks. For some critics, American 
higher education has become too watered do\Mi, and students 
no longer are educated about the longstanding traditions asso- 
ciated with the American way of life and NX'bstern civilization 
(Bennett 1984; Kimball 1988). Relatedly. in the eyes of some 
educators and scholars, higher education has become too 
commonplace, and academic excellence has taken a backseat 
to accessibilit>' (Asscriation of American Colleges 1985; Com- 
mission for Educational Quality 1985). 

Yet another criticism relates to the poor preparation of col- 
lege graduates as they enter the labor market, ultimately 
reflected in our faltering economy (National Governors* Asso- 
ciation 1986; Study Group 1984). Still others claim that higher 
education underscores the interests and values of dominant 
cultural groups and therefore neglects the experiences of the 
disenfranchised and undcrrepresented (Rossides 1984; Tier 
ney 1992c; Weis 1985). 

Tlie position one takes with regard to the preceding argu- 
ments is contingent upon one's conception of higher edu 
cation. When we examine how we think of higher learning, 
questions such as the following take on importance; 

• Should higher education be the training ground for the 
American labor force? 

• Should higher education pro\'ide students with an essen 
tial understanding of the Western tradition? 

• Should higiier education ser\'e to legitimize dix'erse tra 
ditions and conceptions of life and human experience? 

• Should higher education provide students with the essen 
tial critic^al values needed to participate as demcKTatic 
citizens? 

Tliroughout this report, we c\)ntcnd tliat faculty- lie at the heart 
of the answers about such fundamental c|uestions. Faculty 
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sit on curricular and admissions committees, construct lund 
teach courses, advise and counsel students, conduct research, 
and often serxe as advisors lo politicians and business leaders. 

The role that faculrv' play in the formal and informal life 
ofthe institution is a key to understanding academic com- 
munities as cultures, since faculty are shaped by, and in turn, 
shape the institutional culture. The behaviors that faculty' enact 
in institutional settings largely reflect their socialization expe 
riences and the values and commitm-.,^nts of their institutions. 
Tlus line of thinking follows the assumption that organizations 
scKMalize their members to adopt congaient values, beliefs, 
and attitudes. As noted, our puqiose is not simply to develop 
a schema for efficient recruitment to and retention within the 
academy, for to do so o\'erlooks the powerful ideas and 
beliefs individuals bring when they enter an organizatiun. 

As we elabt) ate, although faculrv^ are employed by aca- 
demic institutions, there are other significant influences 
beyond the institutional culture. Faculty* ha\e disciplinar\- affil- 
iations that determine a great deal about their behavior. Tliey 
face the influence of the profession of the professorate. And 
the role of a faculty* member in the United Stales is defined 
h\ our scKnety's definition of what it means to be a professor. 

To examine faculty life solely in relation to the academic 
institutions that hire faculty neglects significant other factors 
that play a role in faculty socializ^uion, and the fcKus would 
be rather limited If we are to respond adequately to the ques 
tions raised by recent critics of higher education, we must 
better understand the processes of culture and socialization 
in the academy so that our organizations are more receptive 
to new members ideas, needs, and goals. 

Faculty Diversity 

Wliile various debates about the purposes of higher educatiiMi 
rage, few individuals argue that higher education should not 
strive toward equal opportunity. Yet, in spite of this apparent 
common ground, women and people of color remain under- 
represented among the American professorate. Women make 
up less than 30 percent of the professorate and more than 
50 percent of the U.S. population (Hamermesh 19921 People 
of color make up less than 12 percent of the professorate 
("Characteristics of Full Time College Professcus, 198""^' 
1992) and account for nearly 20 percent of the overall I '.S. 
population. 
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Obviously, hiring and retaining women and people ofeolor 
is key if we aie to attain equal opportunit\' in higher educa- 
tion. A central aspect of achieving equal representation is 
understanding the socialization experiences of women and 
people ofeolor. and in doing so we are able to consider 
socializiuion as an opportunity- to enhance academic diwrsitx'. 
From this perspective, an organization's culture is not a mono 
liih to which all individuals must uniformly respond. 

A culture is open to different inier]wiaiions. One of ihe 
key challenges of understanding culture is discovering how 
we might adapt an organization's culture to multiple inter 
pretaiions; at the same time, how do we dexelop shared 
understandings sc^ that v\'e enhance diversitx* rather than 
silence ii? 

Organizations as Cultures 

In the late I9"^0sand early 1980s, organizational literature and 
research began to emphasize organizations as systems of 
shared meanings (Mor^^an, Frost, and Pondy 1983; Trice and 
Beyer 1^)81). Smircich noted that "the stability, or organiza 
tion, of any group activity depends upon the existence of 
common modes of interj^retation and shared understandings 
of experience" ( 1983b, p. 55), Relaiedly. Greenrteld argued 
that organizational analysis should fcx'us on the sham} wccoi 
/>/^'.s^ people have which define for them how to act within 
the organization ( 19'^3). 

Other researchers concerned with understanding organi 
zational culture have focused on the role that leaders pla\ 
in shaping culture (Clark 19"0; Pettigrew Ur9; PfelTer 1981: 
Pondy 19'"8; Schein 1985: Smircich and Morgan 1982; Smircich 
and Stuhbart 1985). Related to much of the work on leader 
ship is the notion that strong or congruent cultures lead to 
increased productivity or efficienc\' (Peters and Waterman 
1982; Schwartz and Davis I98I: W'ilkins and Ouchi 1983). 
Deal and Kennedy emphasized the role that values, heroes, 
rituals, and communication fietvorLs play in building strong 
cofj^orate cultures { 1982). 

AdditionalK\ various works ha\e delineated strategies for 
unearthing organizational culture (Ouchi and W'ilkins 1985; 
Trice and Beyer 1984 ). W'ilkins, in discussing the "cultural 
audit.'' suggested that analysts examine the assumptions about 
emplo\ee work, reward, and punishment to better understand 
(irgani/alional culuire ( 1983). Pettigrew emphasized the anal\ 
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sis of organizations o\'er time as they move through various 
critical e\'ents or social dramas such as transitional phases in 
leadership turnover ( 19*^9). In sum, all of these analyses have 
worked from a social constructionist perspective to investigate 
organizations as cultures. 

Colleges and Universities as Cultures 

A number of scholars have examined various aspects of aca- 
demic life by emphasizing cultural elements. A main tbcus 
of earlv cultural studies was understanding the student expe- 
rience ( Becker 1972; Feldman 1972; Feldman and Newcomb 
19"^0; Lunsford 1963; Wallace 1966). More recent efforts in 
this area have been conducted by \k)ffatt. who explored stu- 
dent cukure at Rutgers University ( 1989), and Holland and 
Eisenhart, who examined how peer culture— a ''culture ot 
romance influenced the college experiences of 24 women 
at tv^*o Southern universities ( 1990). 

Identification of student subcultures and group associations 
has been a principal area of cultural investigation. Clark and 
Trow identified four student subcultures that defined general 
orientations exhibited by students: collegiate culture, voca- 
tional culture, academic cukure. and non-conformist culture 
( 1966). Other researchers have developed similar classifica- 
tions and undertaken studies of those subcultures (Horowitz 
198"). 

Cultural research also has fcK'used on facult\* life. Becher 
examined the relation.ship between di.sciplinar\' affiliation 
and faculty behavior ( 198"^. 1989). Clark explored the role 
that di.sciplines and in.stitutions play in shaping facult\' behav- 
ior ( 198~'a). Freedman. in writing about academic culture and 
faculty de\elopment. dcsiTibed faculty culture :\s "a set of 
shared ways and views designed to make their [faculty] ills 
bearable and to contain their anxieties ajul uncertainties** 
( 19':'9, p. 8). Since exploration of faculrs* life is a primar\' con 
cern of this text, we devote section t\vo to an extensive dis- 
cu.ssion of faculty culture. 

While much of the early cultural research f;K*u.sed on .spe 
cific cultural groups or subcuUures. more recent work h2S 
examined academic in.stitutions in a more holi.stic fashion, 
treating the in.stitution itself ;is a culture—an organizational 
culture. Tills research has largely been built upon .strategies 
emploved by Chirk ( l%3- I'^'^O ) and Riesman and Jencks 
( 1 <■)(>:). 
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Tiemey developed a framework for viewing colleges and 
universities as cultures emphasizing an understanding of the 
environment, mission, scKialization, information, strategy', and 
leadership ( 1988a). Bensimon and Neumann (1992), Bim- 
baum ( 198a 1992), Chaffee and Tiemey ( 1988), Rhoads and 
Tierney ( 1992). and Tierney ( 1988b) discussed academic 
leadership in light of cultural theories. Tiemey has adopted 
cultural frameworks to examine institutional mission and cur 
ricular decision making as well as the experiences of Native 
American students ( 1989, 1992c), Tierney and Rlioads (forth- 
coming) utilized a cultural framework in analyzing the higher 
education assessment movement. And finally, Bergquist iden- 
tified four priman- cultures at work in academe: a collegial 
culture that relates primarily to academic disciplines, a man- 
agerial culture that is identified with (Uganization and admin- 
istrative processes, a developmental culture that emphasizes 
the personal and professional growth of the college commu- 
nity, and a negotiating culture that focuses on the equitable 
distribution of organizational resources (1992). 

Socialization from a Cultural Frameworic 

Socialization is the process through which individuals acquire 
the \ alues. attitudes, norms, knowledge, and skills needed 
to exist in a given scKiety (Merton 195^), Organizational 
socialization is the same prcx:ess at an organizational le\cL 
\Xc analr/e organizational serialization as a mutually adaptive 
process between the organization and the individual. Key 
Lispects of organizational culture, such as ceremonies, rituals, 
and rites of passage, provide the necessary* experiences by 
which \'alues, beliefs, and attitudes are learned. However, as 
new members enter the academy, such rituals and ceremonies 
often need to be adapted or changed to meet the changed 
ct)ntexts that the initiates bring to the organization. 

Serialization cxrurs through implicit and explicit actions. 
For racult}'. implicit serialization may cKxur around the coffee 
nu'chine. in the krkcr room, or at a wine and cheese party, 
hiiplicit serialization is diftlcult to observe and analr/e, for 
it (Kvurs spontaneously and unobtrusively. Explicit serial- 
izaUon in\-ol\ es clearly delineated cultural staictures such its 
facult}' de\clopment programs and the promotion and tenure 
preress. 

Our principal ferus is to examine institutional prcresses 
that explicirlyorient new faculty. AccordingK', we pa\ more 
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attention to the scKialization experiences of new faculty* than 
senior faculty. also expend more effort fcKusing on full- 
time faculty rather than adjunct faculty. 

In the next two sections we explore culture and socializa- 
iit)n in greater detail. In sections four, five, and six. we discuss 
the experiences of faculty as they move through multiple 
organizational roles and experiences. In the penultimate sec 
lion, we discuss sw:ialization as it relates to issues of diversity. 
Tlie concluding section outlines institutional actions that 
might improve faculty scxialization through the development 
of effective programs and activities that meet the multiple 
needs of faculty and enable the organization to adapt and 
change. 
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THE CULTURES OF FACULTY LIFE 



The many settings that make [the professorate] a patchwork 
are tied by lines of affiliation that partly knit together the 
profession's unraivling pattern. In this most varied profes- 
sion, the tension beticeen the many and the one is deeply 
rooted in reality. Indeed, antithetical identities and com- 
mitments abound: the academic profession is haunted by 
the play of contrary /orc^5 (Clark 1987b, p. 3"^1). 

What are those "lines of affiliation/' and how does one 
become sociali7.ed to them? How do these different "iden- 
tities" conflict and or cohere wath one another? In the sec 
tion's first part, we identify the many-faceted cultures in which 
facultv' become socialized. 

Faculrv' culture may be understood as a complex interplay 
of symbolic meanings predicated on five sociological forces: 
national, professional, disciplinary', individual, and institu 
tionai. In the United States, national influences primarily 
derive from the overall culture of North Anierican scxieU' and 
form a backdrop for the other four forces. Professional influ- 
ences derive from general notions related to what it means 
to be a member of the professorate. Disciplinaiy influences, 
of course, derive from one s disciplinary affiliation. Individual 
forces relate to specific individual factors that niay contribute 
to significant differences in faculty' experiences. Individual 
influences include, for example, age, class, race, and gender. 
Finally, institutional influences relate to the institutional cul 
ture with which a faculty- member becomes asscxiated. 

As Clark noted, the complex fabric resulting froni these 
"antithetical identities and commitments" produces faculty 
differences across a number c:>f aieas. To highlight these dif- 
ferences, in the sectic)n\s second part we consider two areas 
of conflict across faculty cultures: cosmopolitans versus IcKals, 
and traditit)nal paradigms versus emerging paradigms. 

The Culture of the Nation 

As any tourist know^, all countries haw differences from thai 
of the visitor s. Behavior in some countries is more fonnal 
than others: In otic country*, pec^ple are prompt; in another, 
a con'^ern for lime may not he so evident. A belief in tradi 
lional family stnictures may play a crucial role in the aciiiuis 
of cili/ens in one countiy and not in another. Such differences 
are not merely national or individual stereotypes "the British 
are formal and North Americans are not** hut also highligiir 





the obvious: All cultures are unique and different. Such a 
point is especially important when one thinks about one's 
own culture, for often individuals think actions are unique 
only when they differ from one's owti societal norms. 

In the organizational worlds of the United States, for exam- 
ple, the organization's participants usually assume that 
appointments for meetings may be made weeks in advance 
and that a meeting begins on time. The North Anierican 
researcher who visits a Latin Anierican countr\' and finds the 
concept of "time" to be dramatically different often is frus 
trated when meetings are not kept or they begin quite late. 
Tlie simple point here is that cultural norms only hold for 
a specific culture, and how one acts and conceives of roles 
and organizations differs dramatically when we compare 
national attitudes about specific issues. 

The concept of a faculty member in the Ignited States is 
fundamentally different from that of a professor in an Islamic. 
Central Anierican, or European nation. For example, in the 
Koran it is written that "the teacher is like the prophet 
Mohammed and you must respect him," Such a portrait of 
a faculty member is vastly different from those of us in the 
U.S. academy who generally do not enter classrooms with 
preordained religious rites of authority. Indeed, the separation 
between church and state in public institutions in the Ignited 
States prohibits us from calling upon a religious text to invoke 
our wisdom. Similarly, the portrait of a woman as a profes.sor 
in a college classroi)ni may be considered common in the 
United States but provoke serious discu.ssion in a ftindanien 
talist country such as Iran, 

In Central America, the concept of a faculty member is often 
of an individual who devotes part of his or her time to teach- 
ing students, but the individual holds another job as well. Tlie 
idea that a professor is supposed to devote a significant por 
tion of time to research often is absent. Similarly, concepts 
such as tenure, academic freedom, and institutional autonomy 
are dramatically different from such concepts in the United 
Slates, .And finally, in Germany we see significant similarities 
to their U,S, counterparts in the types of work perft)rnied - - 
but differences in power structures and lines of authority. 

Consequently, individuals who become faculty in the Unit 
ed States are scKialized to the role beft)re they even begin 
graduate training. We arc serialized to the role of a faculty 
member by our own experiences as undergraduate students. 
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by the manner in which scholars conceptuali/.e and wTite 
about North American higher education, and by what federal, 
state, and local governments and other constituencies such 
as private business expect of faculty*. 

To be sure, ail cultures change. The national culture for fac- 
ulty in the United States, Panama, or Germany, for example, 
is va,stly different in 1994 than it was in 1934. But nonetheless, 
anyone who enters the academy tcxiay is well scx'iali/.ed to 
what faculty- are to do and how they are to comport them,se!\'es. 

The Culture of the Profession 

Influences related to the nature of the prc)fe,<.sorate as a pro- 
fession are intertwined with the national identity. While one 
might argue that European universities had an academic pro 
fcssion in the 19th century, in many respects, the academic 
profession in the United States was in flux for all of the 19th 
and a large part of the 20th centur\\ Tlie e\'olution of the U.S. 
academic profession finally began to rake shape around the 
end ofWorldWar II: 

By the end of World War 11, the components of the academic 
role had clearly emerged and cry^stallized into the highly dif- 
ferentiated model by which we recognize the professor 
today— teaching, research, student advisement, adminis 
tration, imtitutional and public service ( Finkelstein 1984. 
p. 29). 

From what began ;ls a small group of tutors in.structing pro- 
spective ministers at Harv^ard College emerged a profe.ssion 
where instruction was only one facet of the overall role of 
the faculty member. We define profe,s,sion as a form of an 
occupational community' (Van Maanen and Barley 1984). 

A profession is a group of people who engage in similar 
t\pes of work, shai ^ common values and beliefs, and deri\ e 
a similar sense of identity from their work. Wliile faculty may 
be cjuite diverse across institutional t^pe and discipline, they 
nonethele.ss perform many similar tasks, share common values 
and beliefs, and identify with one another as colleagues. 

Faculty- life is a di,stinct profcs,sional sphere governed by 
the norms of professional coUegialit^' ( Etzioni 1964 ). Tlie aca 
dcmic profe.ssion exi.sts thrcuigh the members ovmi (*reniivity 
and skills, and ullimately a members contribution is judged 
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by colleagues in the profession. Seen in this light, although 
obvious national differences exist, there also are commonal- 
ities that extend across borders. V^hen someone notes that 
he or she is a facult\- member, one gains a general picture 
of the life of that individual. 

Academics create formal and informal bonds around com- 
mon interests. The guild mentaliu' of the academic profession 
frames faculty interests in a manner fundamentally different, 
for example, from that of someone in professional sports or 
someone who is in the dental profession. Again, individuals 
who decide to join the professorate— whether in the United 
States or Guatemala, in a prixate or public institution, or in 
the field of engineering or English literature—share preor- 
dained commonalities and are socialized accordingly. 

Clark identified three prevailing ideologies across the pro- 
fession ( 1987a). One ideology related to the '\ser\ice of 
knowledge/* where faculty- described ideals about the in\'es 
tigation of new knowledge. Another ideology- concerned the 
norms of academic honesr\\ Faculty indicate that a funuamen- 
tal belief of their profession is a belief in intellectual integrity. 
As Clark noted, "In the academic lexicon, knowledge must 
be handled honestly, for otherwise it misinforms and 
deceives, is no longer valuable in itself, and certainly of no 
use to socierv'" (p. 132). Tlie third ideology- related to the 
importance individuals placed on the idea of academic 
freedom. 

With these first two faculty cukures—that of the nation and 
the profession— we obser\'e potential conflicts and similarities 
on which we elaborate in the section's second part. Briefly, 
however, individual raised in Spain will find that what the 
U.S. system of teaching and evaluation expects of a professor 
is quite different from what he or she was .socialized to expect 
in Europe. A U.S. profes.sor may experience suq')rise at the 
nature of clas.srooin interactions when on .sabbatical in 
Mexico. 

And yet, certain constants hold firm. Tlie discourse of the 
academy, how c)ne relates to one's colleagues, and the manner 
in which one conducts his or her "work" often have greater 
similarities across countries than acro.ss professions. A French 
physici.st and a Canadian chemi.st. for example, are scxiali/.ed 
to share common work related languages and cu.stoms more 
than would the French f)h\\sici.st with a countryman who is 
a banker. 
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The Culture of the Discipline 

Although our hspothetical French physicist and Canadian 
chemist may share similarities, a French physicist would share 
an even greater sense of affiliation with a Chinese physicist, 
for they share the culture of a discipline. We may think of dis 
ciplines as an\- number of subgroupings within the profession, 
but di.sciplinaiy cultures also have unique aspects that s(Kial- 
i/.e individuals in specific ways. 

Some authors regard di.sciplines through a structural frame 
work noting their appearance as organizational forms (Rechcr 

Others look more closely at disciplinar\- content and 
ask epistemological questions such as: >X^at is its body of con 
cept.s? What are its methods? What ar? its fundamental aims? 
(Toulmin 19"2). Still others Rx'us on the content and the 
.structural qualities of disciplines. For example, liidd and 
Upset ( 19"*'S) described a Llisciplinc as: 

a unit of association in which faculty' members spend Im^e 
portions of their professional lires These dissociations are 
personal. /I professor will often know members of hL^ field 
at unirersities across the countn* better than he will know 
most people in other departments at his own university^. Rut 
his (L^ociations within his field are with bodies of idecVs, 
interests norms and values, a?id professional styles as well 
(p. 

In understanding what constitutes a discipline, then, it is pru 
dent to include both .structural and epistemological qualities. 

Over a eiuarter of a centur\' ago Snow elaborated the notion 
that the academic world consisted principally of tu'o cultures: 
the worlds of the sciences and of the humanities ( 1959). In 
a more recent analysis of faculty culture, we find that the cul 
tural worlds of the di.sciplines have exploded so that faculty 
no longer ma\- be di\'ided easily into one of t\\'o groups 
(Becher 19H9). Interestingly, the idea of a discipline has 
become more structured and more diffuse. 

New epi.stemological areas of knowledge .such as bicvchem 
isiry and women s .studies have aiisen. luid at the same time, 
the .structures of disciplines have become more rigid and 
defined so that one publi.shes in specialized journals and 
attends conferences on specialized topics. Howewr. inter 
di.sciplinaiy analysis also has come of age; we now find lit 
erar\- critics wlio use anthropological models and courses thai 
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combine scientific with historical texts. 

Socialization to the discipline normally begins formally in 
graduate school, although one starts to be socialized to a dis- 
cipline as an undergraduate who majors in an area. Graduate 
students learn to master language specific to their field of 
study, read journals germane to that area, and discover con- 
ferences that they are advised to attend either to present a 
paper, meet colleagues, or inter\'iew for a job. As we shall see 
in section five, disciplinar>' socialization continues as tenure- 
track facult\' struggle to make presentations and publish in 
refereed journals pertinent to their disciplinarv^ focus. 

Research also has found that significant differences related 
to personal characteristics and attitudes exist across disci- 
plines. For example, social science faculty are the most polit- 
ically liberal facult>% whereas the least liberal are those faculty 
in applied professional careers. "Each discipline," noted 
Bowen and Schuster, "attracts individuals of particular talents 
and interests, and the experience of working in each field 
places its mark on their personalities" (1986, p. 49). We find, 
then, yet another cultural cross current wiiere one s back- 
ground may attract or repel an individual toward a disciplinars' 
culture. 

Finally, Kuh and VCIiiit have argued, "Tlie culture of the dis- 
cipline is the primarv' source of faculty identity and expertise 
and topically engenders stronger bonds than those developed 
with the institution of employment, particularly in large uni- 
\ ersities" ( 1988, p. "77). Tliis point is important to keep in 
mind as we begin to deal more specifically with faculty social- 
ization, for if a discipline plays the preeminent role in faculty- 
socialization, then questions need to be raised about what 
institution? v/ill be able to accomplish wath regard to shaping 
facultv culture. 




Culture and the Individual 

-Another significant factor in shaping faculty culture is indi 
\ idual differences that relate to large categories such as race, 
class, gender, sexual orientation, or other more microscopic 
qualities a person may bring to his or her position (Dunn, 
Seff, and Rouse forthcoming). With regard to scK'ial categories, 
we know, for example, that American Indians make up .'^ per 
cent of the professorate, Asian Americans 4.2 percent, African 
Americans 3 - percent, and Hispanics 2.3 percent. Women 
account for approximately 2^ 3 percent of the total ful! time 
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facult\' ("Characteristics of Full Time College Professors" 
1992). Wtiile these figures lag behind national figures, they 
nonetheless highlight the significance that di\'erse groups play 
in shaping faculty culture. Tliat is, scxial characteristics such 
as gender have a significant impact on how one is scKialized 
to a discipline or organization. 

Individuals and stx'ial groups experience facult\' life in 
unique ways. An African-Anierican presumably experiences 
academe in a manner different from a Hispanic or Asian Amer- 
ican. Men's experiences differ from women's. Since we devote 
section .seven to the issue of faculty diversity and the unique 
challenges of women and people of color, we sa\'e that discus- 
sion for later. Suffice to say for now ihat a number of .scholars 
have dcKumenied the experieiX'es of faculty from diverse cul 
tural groups, and that academe in general has not done a gocxl 
job S(KialixJng individuals to the organizaticMi and adapting 
the organization to diwrse groups of people (Aisenberg and 
Marrington 1988; Bernard 196-4; Luz Reyes and Halcon 1991; 
McKay 1983; Moore and Wagstaff 1974; 01i\'as 1988; Simeone 
1987; Tierney 1992a; Tiemcy and Rlioads 1993). 

The Culture of the Institution 

All of these facult\' cultures are enacted within the organiza 
tion\s culture. Tlie national, professional, disciplinan*, and 
individual influences of a faculty member get played out on 
the terrain of the college or university. And further, that terrain 
is also a faculty culture. 

Tlie culture of an organization is determined by the manner 
in which the institution communicates meaning, the purj^osc 
of that meaning and how that meaning is to be interpreted. 
Institutional parameters such as size and t\pe are ob\'iousiy 
a major force in shaping the general orientation of faculty 
work (Blau 19'^3; Caplowand McGee 19S8). However, dif- 
ferences in an organization\s missi(^n, how leadership is dem 
onstrated, and the s\*mbois the organization uses to commu 
nicate among members also affect the daily lives c^f faculty- 
members. 

Within the culture of an organization is where the conllicis 
with the other cultures may be seen most clearly. How might 
we enable collegiate organizations to more successfully 
orchestrate the manifold cultures whic h shape faculty life? 
Such work involves an understanding of these faculty cultures, 
the dynamics of the organization s cuUure, and S(Kialization. 
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TABLE 1 



Summary of Faculty Cultures 



FACULTY 

National Culture 



\'aries by country socierv' ( United States, 



CHARACTERISTIC 



Brazil, Panama) 
Professional Culture Varies by (x:cupation (dcK'tor, police 

officer, teacher) 
Disciplinary- Culture \'aries by area of study (physics, scK'i 

olog\', women's studies, engineering) 
Institutional Culture Varies by institution based on factors 

such as t\pe, size, lot'ation, public vs. 

private 

Individual Cultural \'aries by individual qualities (race, age, 
Diflerenccs gender, sexual orientation, physical 



Faculty Commitments 

As noted, one facuir\* culture may overlap, conflict, or be 
entirely different from another. The faculty member must 
work out these conflicts and trade offs on a daily ba,sis. At 
times, of course, trade-offs and compromises are impossible; 
conflict for an individual changes from merely becoming a 
nui.sance to the need to find another job. Nevertheless, the 
strength of one's socialization into the discipline may affect 
whether the individual identifies predominantly with the insti- 
tution or the discipline. Likewise, institutional rspe may play 
a major role in a faculty member's identification with the dis- 
cipline or the institution. 

Other behax'iors such as one's commitment to ad\*ising. 
university* outreach, or ,ser\*ice also are shaped by the inter- 
section of these complex cultural forces. We offer two exam 
pies that highlight faculty* differences and are contingent upon 
the intersecticMi of cultural forces: commitment to the insti- 
tution (Itxals) or to the discipline (cosmopolitans) and com 
mitment to traditional or emerging paradigms. 

Cosmopolitans and locals 

\'arious strategies have been used to delineate faculty life. M 
long agc^ as 19S7, faculty- were described in terms of cosmo 
politans and IcKals (Gouldner 19S"^a, lOS^'b). Cosmopolitans 
are "those low on loyally to the employing organization, high 
on commitment to specialized role skills, and likely lo use 
an ouie^* reference group orientation" (p. 290). Locals, on the 
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other hand, are "those high on loyalty' to the employing orga- 
nization, low on commitment to specialized role skills, and 
likely to use an inner reference group orientation'' (p. 290). 
In terms of the professorate, those faculty' more committed 
to their discipline than to the institution are described as cos- 
mopolitans, whereas faculty^ committed to the institution are 
described as locals. 

Obviously, the distinction between cosmopolitan and IcKal 
speaks to the culture of the discipline and organization 
(Becher 1987; Blau 1973; Clark 1987a; Freedman 1979). One 
of the paradoxes of U.S. graduate education is that we train 
and socialize the vast majority of those who will become fac- 
ulty' in research institutions, and then that vast majority finds 
itself in organizations where the culture does not reward 
research in a manner akin to the research university-. 

An individual faces a dysfunctional work life where he or 
she has been socialized to conduct research but finds there 
is virtually no time to do so because of the teaching load. Sim- 
ilarly, an individual who values teaching may feel undervalued 
at an institution where only research is rewarded. 

Traditional paradigms and emerging paradigms 

In recent years, much debate has surfaced over issues related 
to science, in general, and theory and method, in particular. 
These debates tend to revolve around emerging inteq^jreta- 
tions of science versus more traditional research paradigms. 
>X'1-iile at one time scientific practice might have had clearly 
identifiable norms (Merton 1973). such an argument is more 
difficult to make today (Braxton 1986; Hackett 1990). 

Kuhn was one of the first to call attention to the changing 
face of scientific and scholarly work when he highlighted the 
"paradigm re\'olution*' ( IQT'O). Others have described the 
methods employed l)y many of today \s scholars as "blurred 
genres" (Geertz 1983). Tliis trend in science and theory has 
had implications for how faculty go about conducting re 
search, especially in the scKial sciences. A variety of method 
ologies and theories ha\e been spawned by this general cri 
tiquc of traditional science. Tluis, one of the significant i.ssues 
for ur lerstanding key aspects of faculty culture relates to the 
profesM)rs orientation toward more traditional scientific 
methods or emerging paradigms. 

Tlie way scholars conceive of knowledge relates to the 
types of inciuiries that may be conducted. Tniditionally. knowl 
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edge has been situated within academic disciplines. Recently, 
however, some of the bonds that frame the academic disci- 
plines have begun to crack. 'Today, more thaii at any time 
in recent memor\*/* comments Ernest Boyer, "researchers feel 
the need to mo\*e beyond traditional disciplinary* boundaries, 
communicate with colleagues in other fields, and discover 
patterns that connect" ( 1990, p. 20). The changing structure 
of the disciplinary' culture calls into question w^hat it means 
to be a member of a national culture and the structure in 
which organizational cultures place knowledge. Tliat is, in 
a world where disciplinary culture now incorporates inter- 
disciplinary- thought, traditional departments may no longer 
suffice. 

At a time when knowledge and research findings may be 
transmitted across the world in a matter of seconds, the frag- 
mentation and difference of national cultures may lessen. At 
the same time, in those countries that do not have the re- 
sources to develop the nece^ssary telecommunications net- 
works, national and disciplinaiy cultures may be in ever 
greater conflict. Conversely, at a stage in the United States 
where calls for closer relationships betv^'een academe and 
society are commonplace, what it means to be a member of 
che profession may undergo change. This, in turn, will affect 
organizational rewards and incentix es and one's relationship 
to a discipline. 

Summary 

We have examined the complex makeup of faculty lives by 
discUvSsing these cultural forces: the academic discipline, the 
profession of the professorate, the institution, and individual 
difference all framed by the larger influence of the national 
culture of American society. The influences weave a fabric 
which results in faculty differences and similarities evidenced 
across a number of orientations oi faculty commitments. 
While there are many points of intersection, we have consid- 
ered two: commitment to the institution ( lcx*als) or to the 
discipline (cosmopolitans) and commitment to disciplinary 
vvc)rk or interdisciplin'irv* work. 

Tlie importance of understanding faculty culture is preem- 
inent if we are to adequately examine the socialization of fac- 
ulty. While we ha\'c noted that the institution is only (^ne of 
the key forces tl*.al shape faculty culture and behavior, it none 
thele.ss plays a critical role in the scKiali/^ition of faculty. We 




nov^' consider the specifics of organizational serialization and 
relate the discussion to faculty socialization. 
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CONCEPTUALIZING FACULTY SOCIALIZATION 



The self is tiot so much a si/hsfancc cl^ a process in which 
the cvniersation of gestures hcis been intenudized icithni 
cm ofganic form. This process does Not exist for itself, hut 
is simply a phase of the whole social organization of which 
the individual is a part ( Mead p. TH). 

Sociali/^aiion is a concept ihai has ct)ncerned social scieniisis 
ihroiighoui the 20ili ccinun'. For S(Miie. MKializaiioii is a 
means for achiev ing a sense of soHdarity by ihe insiiiuiion 
alization of shared values (Merton 195^; Parsons and Shils 
1951 ). For others, socialization is a means for reproducing 
the mores of the dominant culture (Bourdieu 19""). Some 
theorists have investigated socialization as a common need 
across all cultures ( U^vi Strauss 1963 ). and others have con 
sidered the interaction between the individual psyche and 
the social organization (Gofirnan 19S9. 196"; Mead 193-1 )■ 

Many anthropologists have thought of some forms of social 
izaiion as a ritualized situation (Turner 19"'"). \'an Gennep. 
for example, studied "rites of passage" that socialized indi 
viduals to the larger society ( I960). Tliese rituals were 
designed to mow indiv iduals from one developmental stage 
to another 'Hie niost obvious form of such rituals were those 
used for adolescents who were to become adults, Fducational 
anthropologists (Spindler and Spii.dler 19H9) and st)cial 
scientists (McUiren 19H6: Tinto 19H") also have considered 
how students become socialized to society through the edu 
cat ion a I organization. 

We view socialization as a ritualized process that involves 
the transmission of culture. !n what follows, we elaborate on 
our definition of organizatitMial socialization and then delin 
eaie the stages in which faculty become involved. 

Organizational Socialization Defined 

Organizational scKialization is a cultural proces.s that involves 
the exchange of patterns of thought and action. /\s a process, 
socialization is ongoing, although it cKvurs most cleark when 
new recruits enter the organization, l-or new members, orga 
niz,ational .socialization is **thc process of 'learning the ropes.' 
the process of being trained, the process of being taught what 
is important in an organization" (Schein 19(iH. p. 2). And \et. 
as a proce.s.s, the organization s members always are involved 
in sociali/atitin 




As a process, 
socialization 
is ongoing, 
aithough it 
occurs most 
clearly when 
new recruits 
enter the 
organization. 




A new leaden for example, enters the institution with a sig- 
nificantly different vision about the organization, and those 
in the organisation perhaps may have to reframe previously 
held beliefs. An individual spends a year away from the orga- 
nization on a sabbatical, and upon return, has a different way 
of seeing the institution. And obviously, any long-term mem- 
ber of an organization will point out how different the orga- 
ni-ntion is today than when he or she first entered. A cultural 
viev/ of organizations highlights change rather than stasis. We 
need to consider socialization from a similar viewpoint. 

Socialization s purpose is rv^^ofold. On one hand, "One of 
the important functions of organizational socialization is to 
build commitment and loyalt\' to the organization" (Schein 
1968. p. Individuals learn about the organization's culture. 
On the other hand, since an organization's culture is inter- 
preti\*e and dynamic, as new members enter the institution 
it is i*escxialized. We are suggesting that since an organiza- 
tion's culture exists as the product of social relations, as new 
members engage the organization they are able to change 
it (Tierney 1992b), 

In this regard, our interpretation of faculty- socialization 
differs from traditional notions that have stressed a one- 
directional process (Baldwin 1979; Baldwin and Blackburn 
1981; Blackburn 1985). In todays diverse scxiety ;in orga- 
nization's participants need to re-think how faculty become 
enmeshed within an organizational setting. This point is cru- 
cial to hear in mind as individuals consider groups such as 
women or African -Americans, since they have been excluded 
and or underrcpresented in academe. Similarly, as young fac- 
ulty enter ;m institution with an interdisciplinarv' orienuition, 
the organization needs to respond in ways different from the 
past. How might the organization be transformed as significant 
cadres of faculty enter with different perspectives and orientations? 

\X'e have pointed out how a leader such as a college pres- 
ident may play a key role in reorienting the organization's 
ctilture, and hence, scxializaiion. Long term members also 
play a significant role in serializing the young. The point 
stressed here is that as an inteipreiive site of negotiation, an 
organization's culture has the potential to undergo change 
in any number of different manners due to the nniltiplicity 
of voices liiai exist, ScKializalion is a highly charged prcx'css, 
where different individuals and grotips come together to 
define organizational beliefs and attitudes. R;Uhor than simply 
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a sense of events, it is an ongoing proc^ess which involves vir 
tiially all organizational actors. 

Faculty Socialization 

A new professor enters ? postsecondaty institution and in one 
way or another becomes accustomed to the organization's 
norms. At some institutions, facultv^ dress formally, while at 
other institutions, faculty will be found in shorts and sneakers. 
At one institution, facultv'are expected to be in their offices 
a great deal of time, while at another locale, faculrv' offices 
are little more than way .stations between classes. Some insti- 
tutions value research and others teaching. How do indi\id- 
uals come to learn about these norms, and how do these 
norms change? Facultv- serialization is one area that provides 
clues. 

Faculty .S(.Kialization is a prcx'ess with tv-'O stages: the antic- 
ipator\- stage and the organizational stage. Anticipator\^ S(.Kial- 
ization occurs largely during graduate school. The organiza- 
tional stage involves initial entr>' an 1 then role continuance. 
Tlie organizational stage tKCurs wl . n a faculty* member enters 
the institution for the first time and comes into contact with 
the institutional culture. Tlie contact between the prospective 
faculty member and the institutional culture occurs initially 
during the recruitment and selection process (Wanous 1992). 

Stage One: Anticipatory Socialization 

Tlie first step in organizational socialization involves antic- 
ipators- learning on the part of the potential recmit (Van 
Ntaancn 19^6, 1983). Anticipator\' socialization pertains to how 
non members take on the altitudes, actions, and values of the 
gr(.)up to which they a.spire. 

Anticipator^- scKiali7^tic)n ser\-es three fimctions: "For the 
individual who adopts the values of a group to which he [she] 
aspires but does not belong, the orientation may ser\'e the 
twin functions of aiding his [her] rise into that group and of 
ciLsinghis [her] adju.stmcnt after he (.she) has become a part 
of it" ( .\lerton 19"^^, p. 26S). At the same time, new members 
ahso begii- to reframc the group to which they will belong. 

During graduate training, for example, .students anticipate 
the i\pes of roles and behaviors the\- mast enact to succeed 
as taculiy members. Graduate training is where students begin 
to acquire liic values, norms, attitudes, and beliefs asscxiated 
with their discipline and with the profession at large. ' As 
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N'oung scholars work with professors, they obserx e and intern- 
alize the norms of belia\'ior for research ;is well ;ls supporting 
mechanisms such as peer review and academic freedom" 
(Anderson and Seashore- Ixuiis 1991, p. 63). 

At the same time, graduate students choose dissertation 
topics and areas of study that ma\' help dramati';ally reorient 
a discipline. Nati\ e American Studies and Women's Studies 
are but r^o examples that benefited by the backgrounds of 
the "new recants." Tliese individuals interacted with the 
"norms" b\- reconfiguring them. And too, the manner in which 
w ork is done also changes as the backgrounds of these 
recruits change. 

In examining the training of medical students, Becker ei 
al. argued that students create their own culture which aids 
them in surxiving medical school ( 1961 ). Tliis culture is not 
necessarily geared toward adopting the future values and atii 
tudes associated with becoming a debtor hut is more short 
term in its orientation. Tliey described student culture as "the 
working out in practice of the perspecti\'es from which the 
students \ iew their day to- day problems in relation to their 
long term goals. The perspeciixes, themselves collectiveK' 
deveU)ped, are organizations of ideas and actions" (p. 43^). 

Howe\*er, the development of a student culture takes place 
within an organizational context in which xarious problems, 
dilemmas, and situations are placed before the medical stu 
dents b\' facultN', residents, and interns. >X'hile the short-term 
implications of the organizational context ma\' be the emer- 
gence of a student culture geared toward sur\'ival. there also 
are significant long-term effects. The general set of perspec 
tives that Becker and others highlight ;ls a by product of med- 
ical training is one facet of anticipator}' scK'ialization. 

For aspiring faculty, graduate training, then, serx es as a sig 
nificant force in scvializing students into the roles and expec 
lations asstKiated with faculty life. How one interacts with 
students and colleagues, the lifestyle one leads, and the jour 
nals. conferences, and books that one reads initially are 
learned from mentors and peers in graduate school. 

Tlicse initial siK'ializing experiences that new facultx' bring 
lo an institution may not necessarily match the culture of their 
new organization. A biologist trained at Ilarxard to value 
research ma\' experience a mismatch of expectations if she 
arriws at a state college without research facilities. A I 'nited 
stales hiMorian who is trained to use a seminar style in teach 




ing may be surprised if. for one reason or another, his career 
begins in an Islamic uni\'ersity that exclusively employs the 
lecture. 

Our point is straightforward: Serialization begins piicM' to 
an individual's first day of employment. Tlie indivi(iual learns 
what it means to be a member of a profession and discipline 
during ones training, and this learning may be at odds with 
what he or she ultimately finds. Since human beings con 
stantly tr\' lo make sen.se of the culture, the e\*ents and mes 
sages that are provided during one's initial interaction with 
an institution send potent .symbols. A university may not be 
able to alter the students* graduate .school socialization, but 
it has \ ast discretion over in.stitutional .structures that frame 
the c-)rganizational experience. 



Stage Two: Organizational Socialization 

The organizational stage has rcvo pha.ses: initial cntr\- and role 
continuance- The entr\' phase in\-olves interaction:; that might 
occur during the recruitment and .selection prcK'c.ss as well 
as the early period of organizational learning that occurs :ls 
soon as the individual begins employment. 

Tne role continuance phase begins after the indi\'idual is 
situated in the organization. The organizational stage is 
initially framed b\' activities that occurred during the antic 
ipatory stxializaiion of the recaiit thai has helped shape 
understandings and responses to the task demands and per 
formance recjuiremcnts (\'an Maancn 1983^- 

Whcn anticipatory scxMalization for an indi\ idual is con 
si.steni with that of the organization's culture, then the recruit 
will experience scKializaiion processes which affirm the indi 
vidual qualities brought to the organization. On the oiher 
hand, if the values, beliefs, and norms brought by a recruit 
are seen as inconsistent with the cultural ethos of the in.sii 
tution. ihen the socialization experience will be more trans 
formative in nature: Tlie organization will ir\' lo modit\' an 
indivicluars qualities. 

In terms of faculty .scxi ilizaiion. iransformaii\'e pr(K es.ses 
(Krur when a faculty member with a research orientation 
enters an institutional setting where leaching takes prece 
dence. or converseh'. when a new faculi\ member is hired 
at a research uni\ersiiy but enters with a leaching orienlaiion. 
OhviousK. to a ceriain degree. e\er\-one goes through inms 
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formations upon entering an organization. Organizational 
leaders need to be conscious of what kinds of transformations 
are important and necessary, and what kinds are tri\-iaL 

If recruits survive the initial entry process and the expe 
riences that go along with being a "novice/' they gradually 
move to a role continuance phase (Corcoran and Clark 1984). 
Junior facult\' must master the neces.sar\' academic and cultural 
skills to attain tenure. Tenured faculty need to become scKial 
ized to the responsibilities of academic leadership, and so 
on. Hence, organizational socialization is a two-phase prcK'ess. 
Recaiits first enter an organization and begin to "leam the 
ropes" during the initial years of their academic life and then 
expand their organizational role. 

Most often, organizational sScxialization cKVurs informally 
and haphazardly. A new faculty member arrives on campus 
and learns from other faculrv* members about the in\s and 
out's of the environment. Younger faculty learn how to act 
in meetings from the behavior of older colleagues. An assis- 
tant professor hears senior faculty speak constantly about the 
importance of publications and never mention participation 
in university- service, so she declines to attend the faculty 
senate. 

Although informal organizational socialization will always 
occur, one of the key purposes of this text is to suggest that 
an organization's participants need to consider more con 
sciously how to socialize individuals to the organization s cul 
ture. NX^en individuals do not make the organization's culture 
explicit to new members, they are assuming that individuals 
all interpret the institution's symbolic life in ihc same way. 
Our suggestion is to consider strategics that socialize the 
organization's participants not siniply to unquestioned norms, 
but also to consider what those nonns are and how they might 
need to be changed with the inclusion of iicw groups of fac 
ulry. Such a process means that all individuals are inxolved 
in ongoing organizational scx*ialization and learning. 

Dimensions of Organizational Socialization 

Van Maanen aiid Sc^hein ha\'e proposed "tactical strategics*' 
for understanding organizational scx:ializaiion ( Ur9), By lac 
lical, they refer to the ways that "the experiences of Individ 
uals in transition from one role to another are .structured for 
them by others in the organization ' (p. 232). Ihc dimension.s 
of organizational .sc vializaiion are: 1 ) coUeciiw \ crsus indi 
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vidual; 2) formal versus informal; 3) sequential versus ran 
dom; 4) fixed versus variable; 5) serial versus disjuncti\'0; and 
6) investiture versus divestiture. 



Collective vs. individual 

Collective socialization refers to forming a group of recruits 
who face a common set of experiences together. Examples 
of this t\pe of scKialization include soldiers during boot camp, 
students during graduate school, or a significant number of 
tenure-track facult\^ in a particular school or college. Distinc 
tive colleges such as Reed College in Oregon, Deep Springs 
College in California, or Hampshire College in Massachusetts 
are examples of a unitar\' framework for organizational scxial 
ization, since their culture is unitar\- and collective as 
opposed, for example, to large public institutions that have 
a more disparate culture. 

Individual socialization refers to prcK'cssing new members 
in an isolated and singular manner. Individual scKialization 
more aptly describes the experiences of faculr\' in the vast 
majority of colleges and universities. Faculty generally are 
hired on a departmental or divisional basis with little coor 
dination across organizational boundaries. Faculty experiences 
throughout their tenure are generally individualized expe 
r.ences. Some institutions provide campuswide orientation 
and or development programs, but these are, for the most 
part, short-term experiences. 

Formal vs. informal 

A second tactical dimension of organizational socialization 
pertains to whether the scKialization experiences are formal 
or informal. Formal socialization relates to those experiences 
where the recruit is separated from other regular members 
of the organiz^ition while participating in a series of specif 
ically designed activities. Formal serialization is to what we 
referred previously as a rite of passage; the initiate undergoes 
a structured experience to pass to a new .stage- -complete with 
a new organizational status. 

Informal socialization relates to more laissez-faire expe- 
riences where the norms of the organization are learned 
through trial and error. Facult\- scK'ialization, generally, is most 
typicalK' a ^'sink or swim" proposition ^md is more informal 
than formal. Van Maanen and Schein elalionite on informal 
scxialization ( 19"'9). 



faadty' Sacializatwn c4s Cullioal Process 




icanii)!^ through cxpchonv in the injifrmal ^itcializatkui 
}H(}(ic . . . place recruits ifi the jx>sith>}i where they must 
select their oirn socuilizatiofi agefits The rcdue of (hh; mode 
t(f the neu ':(n)ier is then c/etcnnified largely hy the relercoit 
kniowlecl^e possessed by an ai^ent and, of coi^rse. thea^^efit\^ 
ability to transfer sia h kfiouied^{>e ( p. 23H ). 

II wo at»rec thai faculty sociali/.aiion lakes place to a significant 
degree through an informal process, then it logically follows 
that at a mininuini. new faculty need experienced and ci^ring 
mentors. 

Raruiom vs. sequential 

Another tactical dimension relates to random versus seqtien 
tial socialization. Ranuom s(viali/.ation pertains to a progres 
sion ol' unclear or amhiguous steps which lead to a target goal 
or role. While the goal may he clear, how to achieve the gt)al 
is unciear. Sequential sociali/.ation involves discrete and 
identifiahle steps for achieving an organizational role. This 
type of .socialization is more ordered and clear and typically 
falls in line with formal and collective .socialization processes. 

Random soc ialization describes proces.ses as.st)ciated witii 
faculty evidenced hy the tremendous .stress, amhiguitv, and 
confusio-n faculty cxju'rience in pursuit of j^romotion and ten 
ure. (^ne is never sure how much to write, how gcxKi a 
teacher t-.) he. or what to do in terms of public .service to attain 
promoti(>n or (enure. Although the target may be clear, the 
process to achieve it is not. Some a.speets of the j^romotion 
process in the I'.S. militarv" may be .seen as examples of 
sequential .socialization in that certain tests mu.st be taken and 
pas.sed, specific skills must be acquired, and certain educa- 
tional levels mu.st be attaitied before a soldier can be pro 
moled to the next level 

Fixed rs, variable 

I'ixed versus \ariable .sot ializaiion proces.ses refer to whether 
the timet, ible related lo moving through different organiza 
lional roles is fixed ( preci.sely spelled out ) or \ariable ( vague 
and unclear). /Vn example of fixed .sot ializaiion is high school 
graduatic >n i 2 years ( )f successt"ul schooling typically moves 
someone lo a new status as a high .school graduate. C^blaimng 
ihe Pb.O., howev'M-, might be considered a type of variable 
s/K i.ilization, in that the pnn ess invoKes n'les of passage lhat 




frcqueniK- are unclear and variable across individuals based 
on iheir own level of ability or accomplishment. 

I'sually, transitions from one role io another for faculty are 
a mixture of fixed and \ ariahle processes. Tl ie passage from 
novice through the promotion and tenure process is relati\*el\' 
fixed— usually six years. Tlie role continuance that cKVurs 
when a person passes from an associate professor to a full 
professor is more an indixidualistic lime frame and thus much 
more variable. 



Serial vs. disjunctive 

Serial stKialization refers to the planned training of an indi- 
vidual by a senior member. A disjunctive scK-ialization priKcss 
is one where no role models are available for the organi/.a- 
tional newcomer. An untenured faculty member might be 
trained b\- a tenured professor, or a new department chair 
might learn from someone who has been a chair for a con 
siderable time. 

For faculty, having experienced role models seems critically 
important. At a minimum, individuals need peer support. Tliis 
is problematic for underrepresented groups, since issues 
related to gender, race, and sexual orientation may make the 
men.toring proce.ss more difficult. 



One is never 
sure how 
much to ivritey 
how good a 
teacher to he, 
or what to do 
in terms of 
public sermce 
to attain 
promotion or 
tenure. 



Investiture vs. divestiture 

Tlie final dimension relates to investiture versus di\estiiure 
serialization prcxesses, which we discuss in terms of an 
affirming versus a transf(uming .socialization experience. 
Investiture (more aftlrming) concerns the welcoming of the 
recruit's araicipator\' scK'ializaiion experiences and individual 
characteristics, whereas divestiture ( more transforming) 
in\olves stripping away those personal characteristics seen 
as incompatible with the organizational ethos. 

\\1ien newcomers take their first facultv' position, two gener 
alized in.stitutional pauerns ma\- result. On one hand, the insii 
lution enccxirages and reinforces those ex|^eriences learned 
in graduate school (investiture ). On the other hand, institu 
lionai gaiekeeiKTs might adopt a transformative stance and 
attempt to restructure the new member\s values, norms, and 
beliefs (divestiture). Investiture versus di\estiture prcxvsses 
ma\' be enacted at the same time, but with regard to dilTerent 
aspects of the lun ite s orientatio'^ 
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Subsequently, a new faculty member who did iu)t attain 
tenure at a research university' may be hired by a teaching 
oriented institution and the faculty member's values, norms, 
and beliefs asscKiated with the research function may need 
to be modified. The college may adopt a transformaiiw stance 
toward the new faculty member s view of the importance of 
research. At the same time, this new member may place great 
value on the teaching role, and the institution likely would 
affirm this quality. UnfortunateK', as w^- have noted, few real 
institutional mechanisms are enacted in any kind of formal 
ized way. Instead, qualities of new faculty are affirmed or 
transft)rmed through informal mechanisms that are, for the 
most part, imprecise and haphazard. 

Another difficulty related to faculty stKialization and the 
notions of investiture versus divestiture socialization is the 
fact that dominant norms, \'alues, and beliefs tend to get re 
produced. U)gically, it follows that if an in.stitution values cer 
tain characteristics, it will lc)ok for those qualities in new 
recruits, liowever. members of underreprcscnted groups mav 
bring personal characteristics and anticipaloiy experiences 
that are incongruent with some of the dominant values of the 
organization, and the organization may enact transformative 
prtK*esses to modify the new recruit. 

Summary 

During the anticipatoiy stage of graduate school, the prospec 
ti\e faculty' member s experience is shaped by four cultural 
influences that produce a general orientation. These cultural 
forces relate to disciplinary influences, professional influen 
ces, individual factors, and influences that derive from society. 
]n the second stage of faculty socialization, the recruit begins 
to learn about an organization's culture, which becomes the 
fifth cultural force in shaping the faculty member's occupa 
tional life (see Figure 1 for a visual summaiy of faculty 
S( )cializalion). 

During stage two, the newly hired faculty member arrives 
at an institution and must learn about the organization's cul 
ture while at the same time he or she continues to be shaped 
by the four c)ther cultural influences. Organizational sck ial 
ization has two jihases: initial enuy and role continuance. Tlie 
entry pha»se moves the individual from the role of outsider 
It) novice. 'Hie role continuance phase relates to the ct)ntinu 




ing relationship betw'een the institution and the faculty mcni 
ber. Essential to understanding this phase in academe is the 
promotion and tenure process. 

FIGURE 1 
Faculty Socialization 



STAGE ONE 
Anticipatory 

Four Cultural Influences 

1 . Nacional Cuiiurc 

2. Professional Culuire 

3. Disciplinar\- Culture 

•4. Indix idual Cultural DifTereiucs 



STAGE TWO 
Organizational Socialization 

Five Cultural Influences 

1. National Culture 

2. Professional Culture 

3. Disciplinar\- Culture 

-4. Individual Cultural DitTereuccs 
S. Institutional Culture 



Phase One 



Fntr\- 



Phase Two 



Role Continuance 



hKlividual 



Dimensions of Faculty Socialization 

1. Collective 

(group vs. singular) 

2. Formal informal 

(is(.)laieLl from organizational members or intei^voven with organizational members) 

3. Random Sequential 

( unclear and ambiguous \s. ordered steps) 

4. Fixed Variable 

(specific timetable vs. no timetable ) 

5. Serial Disiuncti^v 

(lead b\ role mcKtels \s. no role models ) 

6. Investiture Divestiture 

(atTirming of individual characteristics to transforming individual characierisi'cs ) 
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THE FACULTY MEMBER AS NOVICE 



Academic life w a mad hazard (Weber 1919, p. 133). 

Tlie fcx:us of this section is on the interaction between the 
new faculty member and the institution as the employing 
organization. This initial entr>' into the ranks of the profes- 
sorate marks the beginning of the organizational socialization 
process. In describing the faculty member as a novice, we 
refer principally to newly hired assistant professors in their 
first years of faculty w^ork. Although socialization has a cumu 
lative effect where an individual's experiences within organ 
izations build on each other, organizational participants must 
pay particular attention to those initial experiences that occur 
for an individual within an organization. 

Over the last decade, for example, research has shown how- 
important the first-year experience is for college students. 
More students depart during their initial year than in subse- 
quent years- Patterns of study, interaction, and attitudes are 
set more clearly in the first year than in any other. We are sug- 
gesting that the same patterns also occur in taculty roles 
(Dunn, SetT, and Rouse forthcoming). Of consequence, it 
behooves academic leaders to better understand the initial 
scK'ializing experiences of the new recaiit so that, as with the 
first-year experience for college students, programs of support 
might be implemented. 

We fcK'us on t\vo primary- aspects of early organizational 
entn-: ( I ) the recruitment and selection process as a means 
of organizational socialization and (2) the experiences of new- 
hires as they become socialized into their roles as faculty. 
\\1iile we recognize that much of what drives the early seKial 
ization of faculty i.s, in fact, the promotion and tenure prcK-ess. 
we save that discussion for the following section, since it i.s 
the central serializing ritual of academic life. 

Recruitment and Selection 

'Flic recruitment and .selection i:)roces.s marks the first formal 
communication between the prospective faculty member and 
the organization. The job description that an institution adver 
lises tells a prospective employee something about the values 
of the iastitution. FAvrgreen State College in Washington, for 
example, requires all applicants to submit a statement about 
iheir philosophy of education and teaching. Other institutions 
a.sk applicant.s to .submit writing samples. Still other institu 
ii()n.s a.sk individuals to teach a class or present a paper Some 
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applications must be submitted to the dean of the college 
and others to the chair of the search committee. To the neo- 
phne, these are initial cultural clues about what the institution 
\'alues and how it is staictured. 

Interviews and the experience that candidates have when 
they visit campus provide additional information (Waggaman 
19830. An institution where the president or dean interviews 
a candidate offers one kind of information, and an inier\'iew 
where senior faculty' are too bus>' to speak with a candidate 
provides another kind of information. An interview where 
a candidate must make a formal presentation about a research 
topic highlights an institution s concern for research, whereas 
the absence of such a discussion sends another signal. 

In general, at the center of the recruitment and selection 
prcK'ess is the academic department, where much of the deci- 
sion making regarding new faculty tends to reside (McHenr\' 
1977). Academic departments not only represent concerns 
related to the organization, but additionally, departments usu- 
ally are aligned with a discipline. The role of the discipline 
in the recmitment and selection prcx'ess, as well as its influ- 
ence on the experiences of the new recruit, highlight the pow- 
erful and ongoing influence of the disciplinars- culture. 

From a rational perspective of the organization, the primaiy- 
goal of recruitment and selection is to match the departmen- 
Uil organizational needs and interests with the talents, skills, 
and interests of the prospective faculty member. Tlic same 
might be said of the prospective faculty- member (Wanous 
1992), although in tight job markets candidates often initially 
are thankflil to have located a job. A cultural anah sis of recruit 
ment and selection, ho\ve\-er, offers a different interpretation. 

Although the proc^ess certainly involves finding the right 
'Tit" between organization and candidate, the kind of matches 
that are invoh ed relate primariK' to the cultures of faculty life. 
Tlic culture of the institution may differ from what an indi 
\idual has teamed from the culture of the discipline or nation. 
Ttie importance of research and teaching and how they func 
tion are the most obvious examples where cultural differences 
will (xvur. Similarly, the culture of an institution that is pri- 
marily white or male ma\' difier dramatically from the cultural 
background of an individual who is neither male nor white. 

A serious problem may result when a new faculty member 
oriented toward a disciplinarv* culture of research is hired at 
a teaching oriented institution ( Braskamp, Kowlcr, and Oit 



1984). Likewise, problems may arise when the ()pix)site 
cKCurs: when a faculu' member wUh u leaching c^rientaiion 
is hired, only to discover thai research is critical. Similarly, 
implicit messages may be sent tliat someone does not *Tit" 
the culture of the organizatic^n. when in reality the issue is 
that the individual is culturally different from the norms of 
the institution. 

Tlie challenge for the institution is twofold. First, the msti 
lution s participants need to be reflective about the explicit 
values of the culture. If the institution, for example, believes 
that teaching is of paramount importance, then clear signals 
need to be sent to the candidate immediately about what is 
expected of him or her. Second, the institution's participants 
need to understand how the implicit mechanisms of the 
organization's culture operate, so that they might understand 
how \o make new faculty members welcome. Linguage. 
events, and interactions all are loaded with sy mbolic meaning 
If the institution honors diversity, then it needs to consider 
how organizational symbols pri\ ilege some and silence others. 

Further, institutions frequently are in the prcvess of chani?c. 
in which they tr\- to refiMm the organizational culture by be 
coming more diverse or increasing the impt)rtaiue oi teach 
ing. for example. One wa\ of producing organizational change 
is to hririg in new people with different values aiui t^rienta 
lions. Hiring new faculty represents an t)ppt)nune time \o 
reshape the organization, but these individuals alst) iieed the 
support to susuiin change. For example, a ct)llege dean who 
gives prominence to teaching in a specific ct)llege when tb.e 
university does not do so will create problems for the nt)\ ice 
who listens to the dean but finds out at promotion and tenure 
that the university actualK' rewards research. 

The Experiences of New Faculty 

Once a candidate has been chosen and hired, the new facult\ 
member enters an experience fraught witli unicjue problems 
and concerns. *mie new professor's majt)r ct)ncern is com 
petence. . . . 'Hiis entr\* period is a time of intense pressure 
and considerable growtlV ( Baldwin U)9(). p- 31 1 

NewciMiiers to academe face a number t)f t)rganizauonal 
challenges. Frequently, they either are testc\l informalK or 
formally about their abilities, motives, and values before being 
granted inclusion;in' rights which permit them ( U to share 
organizaii(>nal scvrets. C! ) to separate the rhetoric used with 
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outsiders in describing the institution from the rhetoric used 
b\' insiders to communicate witii one another; and (3) tc) 
understand the unofficial yet recognized, norms asscxriaied 
with the actual work occurring and the moral conduct 
expected of people in specific organizational segments (\'an 
Maanen and Schein [9'"9). 

In man\' ways, the earK* years of faculu' life are a period 
of disillusionment and adjustment (Olsen and Sorcinelli 1992; 
Sorcinelli 1992). In a study of new faculty- at a large regional 
uniwrsity. Bt)ice reported consistent feelings of loneliness 
and intellectual understimulation (1991a, 1992). Relatedlv, 
Boice described general complaints on the part of new faculty 
about lack t)f collegiality. A number of researchers noted find- 
ings related to time pressures described b\' new faculty- 
LMager and M\ers 1982: Sorcinelli 1988, 1992; van der Bogert 
1991 ). Still others have highlighted the difficult}' in learning 
the informal aspects of organizational culture (Baldwin 19*:'9; 
Mager and Myers 1982). 

Loneliness and intellectual isolation 

Based on extensive inteniews conducted with four successive 
new faculty- cohorts, Boice identified feelings of loneliness 
and isolation as one of the more significant problems faced 
by new faculty- ( 199 la, 1992 ). Tlie long hours required of pro- 
fessorial work lie at the heart of tlie loneliness and isolation 
new faculty- experience. \U)st faculty novices agree that the 
first year is a difficult time to find room for a life beyond aca 
deme. **Ne^' faculty were faistrated by lack of opportunities 
to meet other new fiiculty ' (Sorcinelli 1988, p. 128). 

Lack of coUegial support 

Isolation and intellectual understimulation reflect a general 
lack of collegiality experienced by new faculty. A number of 
studies have shown that new faculu' consistently complain 
about lack of collegial support (Boice 1991a, 1992; Fink 1984: 
Re\nolds 1992: Sorcinelli 1988, 1992; Turner and Boice 198^). 
A new faculty member in a study conducted by >X'1iiti ( 1991 ) 
prcnidcssome insight into the general lack of collegiality and 
the subsequent isolation new faculty face: '^\ly picture c)f the 
culture here is one of fragmentation, probably due to the fact 
that ever\'one must do research, and research happens to be 
a \ er\ lonely t\pe of thing unless people team together" 
(p 183 V 
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For some new faculi\\ lack ot'collegialiiN' is experienced 
not so mudi liirougii a lack of contact w ith colleagues as 
ilirough negative interactions. Boice noted that, "Newcomers 

routinely reported hostile comments from colleagues with 
more seniority ' ( 199hu p. 32). Relatedly. Boice pointed out 
the following complaints about senior faculty: ( 1 ) senior tac- 
ult\- routinely excluded new faculty from departmental deci 
sion making; (2) senior facult\' complained about new faculty 
seeking professional \lsibility; (3) senior faculty were dis- 
interested in the research of new faculty; (4) senior faculty 
complained of tb.e narrow research interests of new facultx'; 
and (S) senior facult\' prcK-laimeu that teaching and research 
were mutually incompatible. 

Work loads attd time constraints 

New faculty consistently comment about lack of time to pur 
sue scholarly work. /Vs \ an der Bogcrt noted, 'New faculty 
were frustrated b\' the lack of lime. The\- could not do all the 
course preparation ihe\' felt was necessaiy; they greeted ques 
lions on how much time the\- were spending on scholarly 
work with laughs ' ( 1991, p. 68), For the most part, new fac 
uliy tend to spend much more lime on lecture preparation 
and leaching than expected ( Boice 1991b; Turner and Boice 
198"). Others reported high amounts of stress related to work 
loads in general (Sorcinelli 1988: Wliiu 1991 ). Mager and 
Myers highlighted that ^ k percent of new education j^rofessors 
report edlv spend more then SO hours per week on work- 
related tasks, and 38 jxTccnt sj^end more than 00 hours jut 
week ( 1983). New tacult\' ma\- find it disheartening to learn 
that [uessures from faculty work loads are unlikely to lessen 
any signifk ant degree o\ er one's academic career ( Baldwin 
andBkickburn 1981). 

Informal aspects of organizational culture 

Not only do new faculty have to learn the formalized policies 
and practices of their institution, but additionally, "new pro 
fessors have much to learn about the informal operaticMis and 
modes of conduct in the complex organization known as a 
college or university** (Baldwin 19""^, p. 19). ^Vs we noted in 
section one. ;in organization's c ulture is more than the formal 
rules, codes. ;ind regulations that direct members' behav iors: 
culture is alM^bose traditions, beliefs, and |M'aLtices passed 
on from one genenition to the next typicallv learned 
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ihrcHigh oral histories. ''Much of what is expected of [facult\i 
is unstated and unv^Titicn" (Whitt 1991, p. 179): 

/// a certain faculty' lunchroom in a major university school 
of ?uo'si?ig there a central table with fire to seven chairs 
aroioul it, and around the perimeter of the room were addi- 
tional chairs. So lior faculty members usually brought their 
lioiches and sat aroufui the center table at noon. Junior 
faculty who those to bring their lunches and eat in the 
lufichnnmi were never so bold as to sit at the center table 
without ifwitation: they sat around the perimeter of the 
room. The newcomers to the lunchroom were faced with 
several questions: What rites of passage existed for junior 
faculty to gain access to the centra! table?" What were the 
rules that governed group behavior within the setting and 
how were these determined {EVsx Group 1988, p, 88)? 

.\s a no\'icc, the new professor may find the organizational 
culture eiirtlcult to fully comprehend. ^ Viliai is valued may 
he misunderstood or perhaps understood all too clearly ' 
( Mager and NKers 1982, p. 104). Tlie rites of passage and 
informal rules that govern grouj") behavior are a significant 
concern in a number (^f areas. For example, what is the role 
of a new faculty member at departmental meetings, at faculty 
senate or union meetings, or at di\lsional meetings, or, 
simj^ly, how is one expected to deal with departmental office 
assistants? 'fliese are the additional kinds of informal dilem- 
mas posed to the new faculty- member— most of which must 
be negotiated through trial and error. 

Dimensional Analysis 

One way of looking at the organizational socialization of new 
faculty is to analyze their experiences in light of Van Maanen 
and Schein's "dimensions of organizational serialization" dis- 
cussed in section three. For example, the loneliness and intel- 
lectual undersiimulation frequently experienced by new fac 
uliy arguabh" are the by products of the h\perindividualized 
nature of early organizational scKialization. Individual serial 
i/.aiion. as oj')j')osed to collecti\'c serialization, places new 
organizational members within a "sink or swim" setting in 
which they must "hit the ground running" to succeed (>Xliiii 
lOUi ). Individual scKiali/.aiion typically is asscK'iated with 
oigani. atKMial hierarchies where the organizational participant 




nuusi learn certain skills, aiiiiudes, and values lo handle com- 
plex tasks before moving on to a higher status. Passage to a 
higher status involves winning the appro\'al of organizational 
gatekeepers w ho evaluate each participaru on an individual 
basis. 

Tlie lack ofcoUegial support reported by new faculty can 
be linked to the indi\ iduali/.ed nature of their socialization 
which, for many faculty, stands in shaq^ contrast to their grad 
uate school experiences. *'Tlie rich stimulation of graduate 
study days is exchanged sometimes for intellectual bareness 
wheii the graduate student mo\ es from a collection of desks 
in a shared room U) a pri\ate office as an assistant professor" 
(Mager and Myers 19H2, p. ICS). 

Complaints about faculty work loads and time constraints 
can be inteq^reted as an emphasis upon disjunctive versus 
serial scKiali/.ation i^UKVSses. Disjunctive processes are those 
where little to no mentoring is offered. Serial scKialization 
depends more upon role models to assist the newcomer in 
learning the ropes. Evidence suggests that work loads are fairly 
stable o\er the span of faculty life (Baldwin and Blackburn 
1981 ). Yet, in spite of demanding expectations, many faculty 
sur\ ive and indeed excel. Serial scKialization can assist new 
faculty by utilizing the experierice and expertise of senior fac 
ulty through a mentoring relationship. W'e discuss faculty men 
toring in greater detail in section six. 

The unspoken codes, norms, and mores which arc essential 
for proper beha\ ior as a new taculty member highlight the 
informal aspect of tacult\- organizational socialization. Infor 
mal stK'ialization is t\ pical of a laissez-faire experience where 
the norms are expected to be learned through trial and error. 
Formal socialization processes are less ambiguous and top- 
ically result in lesser degrees of stress. As is the case with fac- 
ultv work loads, taculty mentors can pla\- a positi\'e role in 
helping new faculty learn the subtleties of ever\'day Hie and 
sur\ ive the early years t)f stKialization. In this light, taculty 
mentors may be seen as trail guides wh^; help recruits nego 
tiate their way tner the organizational mountain [masses that 
are the earl\- \ears of faculty life. 

Summary- 

The recruitment and selection pnKVss serves as a rite of pius 
sage lor facultx candidates as the\- seek organizational entry. 
The pUKCss is one of aligning values between organizational 
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TABLE 2 



Summary of Dimensional Analysis 



PKOBI£M 



DlNtENSlON OF 
S0CL\UZ.\T10N 



I-VCnCAl. SI 'GGESnON 



I U)neliness 
undersiimLilaimn 



Ct)llcaivc s(K'ializati(m 



I'tilize greater group 
invoh ement in new 
faculty* stx'ializaiion 



2. Hea\y work loads 
time constraints 



Serial socialization 



Imprcne faculty- 
mentoring 



3. Learning through 
trial and error 



Formal s(K*iall/ation 



Clearly articulate the 
organizational gt)als 
and messages 



goals and objectives and candidates' skills, abilities, and inter- 
ests. Once this pr(K*ess is complete, the outsider becomes 
the new recmit— the novice. 

As new faculty enter the strange social milieu of academe, 
they face another set of rites of passage as they sttTjggle to 
move from the role of initiate to full member. The first few 
years are marked by scKial and intellectual i.solation as they 
try to prove themselves worthy of inclusionary rights. These 
first few years are the most stressful of all the career suiges 
within the professorate. Tlie scKialization that occurs in these 
early years is not just a formalized prcx'ess but also in\'olves 
many coinplex stK'ial niores and norms that must be niastered. 
NXtiat is the role of new faculty at faculty meetings? Wtio sits 
where? NXtiat are the .scx'ial customs of informal faculty gath 
erings? These are just a few of the less formalized scKial learn 
ing pr(KX\sses that new faculty encounter. 



THE RITUAL PROCESS OF TENURE AND PROMOTION 



All of us are under rituars sway: absolutely none of i^s 
stands outside of rituars symbolic jurisdiction. . . Older 
than written hvstO)y they [rituals] are what remains once 
the stones and columns hare disintegrated and the ruins 
have been tVtwvc/( McLaren 1986, pp. 34-35 V 

St\ .aliziuitni invc)lves learning the various roles one musi 
enaci in a muliiiude of complex scx ' il sellings. ^X'ilh each role 
comes scripts or clues aboui how lo enaci ihese roles. Riiuals 
are a major Torm of scKiali/ation. From a culiural perspective, 
promoiion and tenure is a riiual process ihai ser\'es as a riie 
of passage for new faciilt\'. 

Turner described such a prcK*ess as "riiuals of siauis cle- 
vaiion** ( 19"'"^). He poinied oui how ihe iniiiaie was "con- 
veyed irreversibly from a lower lo a higher posiiion in an insti 
luiionalized sysiem of such posiiions" (p. 16T'). The riiual 
pRKess is inieracii\e. Organizaiional aciors have opportuniiies 
lo shape rituals, and alihcuigh a riiual such :ls lenure and pro 
mcuion has exisied in acaden^e for generaiions. ihe process 
also changes through lime. 

In the first pan of ihis seciion \\ e consider ihe riiual prcK^ess 
of the tenure aiid promotion years. A riiual is noi simply an 
event but involves preparation and planning on ihe pari ot 
a number of S(K*ial aciors. Consequenily. we consider ihe rii 
ual process (a) for ihe iniiiaie. (b) for ihe insiiiuiion. and (c) 
for liie discipline. 

hi the second pan of ihis section, we specifically consider 
the ritual event — the year long analysis and decision ot an 
initiated dossier, credentials, and qualifications. Ob\'iously. 
we are aware that the ritual will differ from in.stituiion to in.sii 
tution. Tlie process, for example, will be different for a com 
muniiv college profes.sor and an initiate at a research uni\er 
siiy. Our goal is to le.s.sen the my.stification in\'oK'ed in tenure 
and promotion with tlie intent of providing suggestions lo 
improve the pre k ess. AccordingK', we dcwloj^ the following 
.scenario of the tenure \ ears for a.ssi.stant profes.sor Barbara 
Mara, a muhical professor ai a large university. 

The Tenure and Promotion Years 
For the initiate 

Although ewiyone enters the liiual process with the aware 
ness that eventually a judgment will be made about whether 
one rei ei\es tenuie and pnnnoiion. most individuals are 
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aware dimly of what is required of ihcm. Barbara Mara, for 
example, initially was pleased to have attained employment 
at her institution; indeed, given the tight job market she was 
glad to have found a position in a respected department. She 
did not have many impres.sic)ns of the uni\ ersity. Her inter 
view had been a ner\ous blur of meetings with senior faeult\- 
and the dean. After the phone call from the dean offering her 
the position, she had not heard from anyone and did not want 
to be a bother, so she didn't call an\onc either. But sh.e had 
so many questions! She assumed once she arrix'ed on campus 
she would recei\*e an orientation where sIk^ might find some 
ansv/ers. 

Profe.ssor Mara found out indirectly what was exjiected of 
her. The departmental secretary had been a big help. Tlie 
department chair had said his door was always open, but he 
always seemed so busA*; she talked with him little more than 
she talked with an\' of the other .senior faculty. Mara knew, 
of ccnirse, that she had to teach three courses a semester, and 
that one of these was a graduate .seminar. B enonc said 
research was "important,*' ulthough Mara wasn't sure what 
to expect. She remembered asking a senior profe.ssor about 
how many articles she should tn- to publish for tenure, and 
he had responded that the\' were not '*bean counters. lt\ cjual- 
it\- that counts." She w as not sure at all what "scr\'ice*' meant. 

Mara was placed on two collegewide committees. When 
she attended the meetings, faculty arrived late and left early. 
L'ndergradtiates con.stantl\ seemed to be waiting outside her 
door for an appointment. She liked teaching, but she was sin- 
prised at how much time it took. A handful of graduate stu- 
dents were alw'uys waiting for feedback on a proposal, dis 
sertation chapter, or job reference. Mara nc\er seemed to have 
time for reflection about research -much less foi a personal 
life. 

No one talked to Mara about her teaching, but senior faculty 
continualK' seemed to remind her how important research 
was to get tenure. There was one other unienured professor 
in the department, but his interests were different; she wasn't 
sure why, but sometimes she fell that she was C()mjx*ting with 
him. 

Mara had sent an article to a journal th;U was based on her 
dis.sertatjon but she heard nothing for six months. She 
patiently waited to hear about the status of the piece, and after 
another month t)r two .she receiwd a short letter stating that 
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the article was rejected because "the methodok)g\' was weak 
and the findings insubstantial." She reworked the article and 
sent it to another journal and waited an additional six months. 
When she heard nothing after another month, she called the 
editor. The editor's secretars' informed Mara that they were 
delinquent in their wwk and were swamped with submis- 
sions, but that some decision probably would be made within 
six months. 

In the meantime, Mara had submitted two proposals for 
presentations at a conference. Both presentations were 
accepted, but she did not receive fi^inding to go to the con 
ference because all the college's funds had been spent. 'Hie 
department chair told Barbara that the procedure was to 
request funds at the start of the school year and that the next 
year, perhaps, there would be fi^inds available for the 
conference. 

After spending personal ftinds to attend the conference, 
Mara had three people in the audience for her first paper pre 
sentation. Although she had spent an inordinate amount of 
time on the papers, one of the three in the audience fell 
asleep during the presentation. The second paper received 
a better audience, but the discussant for the panel went o\ er 
time on his interpretation of another speaker s idea and never 
mentioned Mara's paper. One person approached Mara at the 
end of the session and asked for a copy of her paper. She had 
heard that she should bring handouts of the presentation 
since it was a good way to network and ha\ e one's work read, 
so she rushed to give the person one of the SO copies she 
had carried from home. 

A senior faculty member had told Mara that the dean 
wanted ever>'one to attend the university 's reception ai the 
conference. "He practically takes attendance.** the senior pro 
fessor had laughed. The room was packed v\ith people when 
Mara entered. The only indi\'iduals who looked familiar were 
departmental colleagues, but they seemed to ignore her. She 
stood alone in a corner of the room and wondered. *Ts this 
really worth it? Is this really how I want to spend my life?** 



Professor 
Mara found 
otit indirectfy 
what was 
expected of 
her. The 
departmental 
secretary had 
been a 
big help. 



For the institution 

Barbara Mara\s experience may not be an exact replica of a 
specific individtial but there are too man\ elements that ring 
true to ignore the vignette, indeed, the preceUing sectioivs 
have discussed problems of knieliness. lack ol support, weak 
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mentoring, and other i-)roblenis that \vc have pc)rirayed here. 
The vignette underscores dysfunctional socialization in that 
the novice indirectly has learned a lot about the nature c;f her 
institution and of academe in general. F^ui are these the les- 
sons that should be taught? We retrace Mara\s steps with an 
eye toward improvement. 

Any new hire will have many questions, all of which cannot 
be answered j^rior to one's arrixal on campus. Howex'er, vaiy 
ing forms of written and verbal information can be helpful. 
A handbook that c)utlines ba^iic seivices provides an initial 
orientation. *'Sur\ival guides'* and books discuss the expe- 
riences of new faculty (Boice 1992; jar\'is 1991; Schuster and 
VClieeler 1990). Such information can be extremely helj^ful 
in aiding an individual to come to grips with the often 
oblique sA'Stem of needs and demands of academe. 

Another form of information revolves around the depart 
ment chair or senior faculty member. A delicate balance lies 
between paternalism and the handsoff attitude exhibited by 
Mara's department chair. We will return to this jx)int in section 
eight, but someone in a senior [position should be involved 
actively in looking out for a junior person's welfare. At a min- 
imum, a few phone calls prior to the per.scHi's arrix'al to see 
how a transition might be smoothed seems j^rudent. 

Ipon arrival, formal and informal feedback mechanisms 
mast be in place. Tlie gue.ssing game that tenure and promo- 
tion has become in many in.stitutions is unnece.ssar\' at a min- 
imum and, at ^^'orsi. un|^roducti\e for the candidate and the 
institution. To be .sure, the number of articles that one needs 
to publi.sh is not akin to "counting beans,** but the institution 
should be able to j^rcnide .s\'stemaiic. x'eriflable advice to all 
tenure-track faculty. 

One individual hears for exam.ple. that the publication of 
one\s dissertation does no^ count toward tenure; another indi 
vidua) is told that the publicatkm of a book— even one's dis 
sertation—ensures promotion and tenure. One profes.sor savs 
only refereed articles count toward tenure, and anotlier .states 
that two non refereed articles are ecjual to one r(^fereed article. 
One person .states that co-authored artit'les are worthless, and 
another person .says thai it is important to co author an article 
with a graduate .student as a sign of mentoring. 

On a grander .scale, the in.siitution may .say that tcac-hing 
is paramount, but a tenure track candidate has a friend who 
is denied tenure becui.se he h;is not pi»hlislu'd enough. No 



one says lliat service is iniporiani. tor example, bui ihe junior 
faculty memlx^r senes ou more commiiiees than anyone else 
in the department. Would a system that cares for indi\ iduals 
create work that jeopardizes sc^meone's e\ entual success? 

llie point here is not that anyone is tiying puiposefiilK" to 
deceive the candidate, or that a dean, a department chair, or 
senior faculty member are shirking responsibilities. Rather, 
the tenure .system is an odd potpourri of folk wisdom and 
half truths that far too often pro\'oke bewilderment in a can 
didaie tning to balance a multitude of duties. I'liimaiely. pro 
motion and :enure depends on human judgment, and what 
often irks senior faculty is the idea that simple numbers - 
' it takes two articles per year**— will determine if .someone 
succeeds. At the same time, candidates .should be able to 
receive verifiable advice, such as, "'Only one per.son has e\er 
gotten tenure with le.ss than four refereed articles, and that 
person won a Nobel Prize." 

Our purpo.se in this text is not to determine in.stitutional 
priorities toward promotion and tenure, but to point out that 
those priorities should be clear. If one*s dissertation does not 
count toward tenure, then all candidates and all indix iduals 
on promotion and tenure committees .should know such 
information. If the publication of a textbook or a manual does 
not help toward tenure, then again. cver\'one imolvcd in the 
promotion and tenure process should have such information. 
Obviously, discrepancies ma\' exist acro.ss colleges. A hand 
boc:>k may be slighted in the .social .sciences and be important 
in agriculture. Our simple point is that the sy.stem sh(Uild pro 
vide .systematic, informed commentar\- to all candidates and 
individuals involved in the promotion and tenure process. 

Information. ad\ ice. and suggestions shcuild be conve\'ed 
in two forms. Informal conversations wich individuals lessen 
the hierarchical nature of senior junior faculty relation.ships 
and provide the .sense of an ongoing dialogue about an indi 
viduaFs progress. Too often a candidate arrives at a third or 
fourth year re\ iew and no one was aware that he or .she did 
not publish becau.se of .serxice and teaching commitments. 

At the same time a formal di.scu.ssion shcuild be held once 
a year. In a .system ostensibl\- based on collegiality. formal 
evaluation often .seems anathema to junior and senior fac ulty 
alike However, in the absence of such a meeting, the con 
.sequence is the guessing game in which Barbaai Mara becan^ 
involved A lormal meeting once a year enables a department 
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cliair lo plan for ilie future and consider relief for teaching 
for an indi\ iduaL and allows the candidate to air any problems 
he or she has. 

Depending on the si/.e of one s faculty, it may be difficult 
for a dean to schedule individual meetings with faculty. At 
the same time, one wonders what can be more important than 
a decisi(^!i that potentially involves millions of institutional 
dollars (assuming the candidate recei\*es tenure and stays at 
the institution). We are suggesting that the care and nurturing 
of junior faculty receives the highest priority b\' a college 
dean. \n doing so. the dean is able to develop a specific cli- 
mate within the college that fosters collegiality and concern 
for the community. 

An orientation for all new faculty is one way to offer initial 
information about the college and facilitate networking. An 
orientation also mi/^ht be de\-eloped in an ongoing format, 
becau^e often the information pro\ided during cMie's first 
encounters on campus t)nly take hold once one is invoked 
in the process. For example, it is helpful at the first meeting 
to highlight the fact that there is a teaching center on campus 
tt) which a novice might turn; this information will be even 
more v\t)rth while after a semester or tv^'o when the initiate 
begins to recognize* his or her teaching weaknesses. The main 
point i^ that although a college dean should not try to fill the 
function of a departmental chair or senior mentor, the dean 
should be in close touch with each tenure-track cimdidate 
to prcnule counsel aiul advice when necessar\-. 

For the discipline 

\\ c turn to a discussion of the culture of the discipline 
because it plays a crucial role in the success or failure of a 
candidate's promotion and tenure. ITie disciplinar\' — even 
more than the institutional — culture is where meetings, jour- 
nals, book publishing, and scholarly networking (xvur. Again. 
Barbara Mara's \ignette ma\ nt>i be true for people in e\er\- 
aspect, but there is some truth in all t)f the examples, and we 
can learn more than simpK- suggesting that it is impolite to 
fall asleep when a colleague is speaking. 

/Vs with the discussion about the institution, our puq'jose 
is not to suggest standards for journal publication. However, 
all writers, and especialK' younger scholars, need clear feed 
back about the problems encountered in a jcuirnal subiuis 
sinn Tn simpK sa\- that the "methodologx was weak" docs 




not help the author, and a disciplinaiy culture that creates 
affirming scKMalization experiences will tr>- to enlighten rather 
than condemn. Further, the abnormal delay in judging articles 
that often happens in scholarly journals is again, not merely 
impoliie, but seriously jeopardizes a candidate s chances for 
tenure. If a journal is "swamped with submissions" and will 
lake a year to review sonieone's article, it is incumbent upon 
the editor to let the author know immediately so that he or 
she may pursue other options. 

Senior sclv.)lars from the institution and the discipline have 
a scholarly obligation to advise junior colleagues about pub- 
lication. A5 we all know, publication does not merely depend 
upon the worth of one's ideas. Networking is important and 
an understanding of which journal is appropriate for a specific 
kind of article is essential. There is little point to maintain 
an academic guessing game for junior scholars as they submit 
one article after another to journals that are ill-suited for their 
research and professk)nal advancement. 

Conferences are one of the more stressful professional activ 
ities that a young scholar encounters. As Barbara Mara 
observed, many people believed conferences were important 
for ^ networking," but Mara was unsure just how to go about 
the task. One way is for session discussants to provide more 
systematic feedback to a young scholar's paper than merely 
a cursors- glance. Another possibility is for the disciplinary- 
organization to create informal alliances between senior scho 
lars and newcomers if for no other reason than to create a 
friendly face in a sea of anonymity. A meeting for newcomers 
and sessu)ns on publishing held by editors of major journals 
are examples of positiv e actions that a professional asscxiation 
may develop. 

As with e\'er\' suggestion, ''networking" should not have 
to be a magical prcxess that a candidate discovers on his or 
her own. Indeed, as we shall sec, networking is essential for 
most individuals if ihey are to be successfi.illy scxialized and 
granted promotion and tenure. 

The Ritual Year 
For the initiate 

During the summer before her sixth year, Barbara Mara began 
to assemble her files. She had heard that they needed to be 
submitted '.sometime in the fall." and with the rush of activ 
ities to whic h she had become accustomed at the stari of lall 
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semester, she was sure she would not have time to do an ade- 
quate job on the files if she waited. 

She was surprised about how much information was 
needed. She had to submit all course evaluations, a list of 
every committee she had ser\'ed on, and all her publications 
and presentations. She had her publications and presentations 
on her \'ita, so that was no problem. Ho\ve\*er, she barely 
could remember all the committee work she had performed; 
she only listed some major committees since she had learned 
that ser\'ice was not so important. 

She was disappointed that she did not have more v^xittcn 
information about her teaching, but she had not kncmn it was 
necessary. She had become a good teacher, and rwnce during 
the last v^'o years she even had received a round of applause 
at the end of the term from her large lecture class. Those 
moments were the highlights of her career at the university, 
but she had nothing to show for it. She regretted that she had 
not received any written commentaiy from students, but she 
figured that her teaching scores would suffice. 

Mara worried a lot about her references. She had been told 
that she needed to list six people in her field who were qual- 
ified to judge her work. It was funny and depressing that after 
six years she still had to struggle about whom to suggest. Two 
professors knew her work quite well and a third was her dis- 
sertation ad\'isc)r, but she barely knew the other three indi 
viduals she had listed. 

At the start of the fall semester her chair had said that he 
was sure the file would "fiy right through." since most of her 
previous evaluations had been fair. He promised her he would 
lake a look at her files when he got a chance. The new dean 
worried Barbara, but the school year started and the pace of 
her life picked up. 

Tlie Frida\' before the college committee's jMonday meeting 
the department chair hurried into Mara s office to tell her that 
the college had a new format and she needed to change the 
way she had presented her files. He also said that the dean's 
ofiice had been late in requesting letters of reference and she 
still did not ha\*e two letters in her file. She spent the weekend 
reworking her files and worn-ing that the other letters would 
arrive. 

She recei\ ed a letter from the dean a month later stating 
thai her canditlac\- had been denied. Although her teaching 
and ser\ icc were "adecjuate." her research was viewed as mar 
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ginal by "scholars in the field.** Mara felt alternately angr\' and 
sad and wondered what now av^-aited her. 



For the institution 

Professor Mara\s initiation ritual ended in tailurc. Tlie previous 
segment outlined what kind of acti\ities might have been 
helpful. Rut there also are points of intervention and support 
that might be offered once the ritual year has begun. For 
example, the forms the institution requires a candidate to fill 
out should be v:lcar well before the actual date the forms are 
needed. 'Hie department chair or senior scholar should review 
the d(K*umcnts to ensure that the necessary- information is 
presented as clearly and logically as possible. Tlie candidate 
needs to know in his or her first year that all work-related 
infoniiatioil* must be kept so that when the forms are filled 
in, all of one's committee work, for example, will be listed. 

71ie dean s office needs lo manage the process so that last 
minute changes or gaps do noi cKViir. A faculty member who 
is on a year s leave of absence may be unable to fill out a let 
ter of re\ie\\, but such an absence in a candidate's file reflects 
poorly on the candidate. \ fascimile or express letter to an 
outside reviewer asking for an immediate evaluation of a can- 
didate reflects poorly on the college as well as the candidate. 

A new dean certainly has the prerogativ e to advc>cate for 
the change of promotion and tenure standards, but these 
changes need to be conducted fairly, clearh', and with, full 
discussion with those indiv iduals under review, hi Mara's case, 
what was unfortunate was that she did not have better doc 
umentation of her sen icc and teaching, that perhaps her let 
tcrs were not as strong as the\- could have been, and that she 
had been led to believe from previous reviews that her work 
met the standards of the institution. If nothing had changed 
in her work habits frotn her previous review to the time for 
a tenure dec ision, it seems questionable that she should be 
denied tenure. Finally, the manner in which the dean com 
municated to Mara probably could have been improved. 
Surely a formal letter is necessar\-. but as witl i the symbols 
nresent during initial interviews, the manner in which one 
treais ihe initiate after a tenure decision is a j^otent symbol 
of how instituiion values individuals. .\ meeting with the 
individual as well as job coufv^cling and sup|M)ri throughout 
the finji vc\tr sccMn warrantee] 





For the disciplhie 

One point remains on wWwh lo he eoiiinicnied, and w relates 
to ihe culture of the diseipline: .seliolarly advancement and 
rev iew Disciplines have a multitULle c^f ways in which the 
members interact It would be nai\ e not to say mistaken 
to assume that ihe only way one becomes known in a Held 
is through one's research activities. A host ol' intornial aiul 
formal tiK'chanisms exist that facilitate in^lividuals getting 
a<.quainted. Reviewing articles and presentations, committee 
work, chairing sessions, and social activities are examples of 
disciplinaiy experiences that socialize the initiate to the cul- 
ture of acaelemic work. Tliese are also activities that enable 
younger scholars to come into contact with senior colleagues, 
li is incumbent on the di.scipline to incoiporate new members 
as a means of prol'essional aLlvanLement so that at the time 
of tenure review, the individual is known in the field. 

11k' fact remains, however, that a scholar reviews a caiuli 
(.late"s crcLleniials essentially based t)n the worth of one's pub 
lished material, li seems absuixl to sen^l outsiele reviewers 
evL'iyihing ( or nothing) an individual has written and ask lor 
tlK'ir coinnientaiy in a week\s time; such a task is especially 
<.lifficult if the reviewer has no acLjuainiance with the cancii 
lLiic. During the tenure \ears the can^liLlate should be encour 
age<.l to offer and again. senii)r scholars should welcome - 
occasional r^'view oi'an indivulual's work. Such a relationship 
informs the seni( >r scholar about the junior colleague's work 
an<.l \^u Aides < mgoing anaKsjs s( \ that ihe novice may 
imj^jJAL'. At the' linK' i )| lenure rev iew. ihen. the caiKlidate 
will av(»id the problem bv I^arb^ira Mara and will have 
a handful of senior colleagues who can comment confidentU 
< vn the Hulividuars skills and abilities. 

Summary 

We ic-iierate ihai this section is not intended to dilute stan 
d.irds or iL-forni nistiiuiional ix'liefs about tenure. However. 
iIk' niual pro^.L■ss of lenure and j^romotion is L'ml')eLldeLl in 
a . ultiiral s\stem that i an be imjM* Aed LlramaiicalK. The mys 
nfk.KH in and mismfctrmaiic-n that catulidaie's encounter on 
ihr wav i() K'nui\' i\ V k'W is imtux ^.-ssaty atul tx'nefits no oik' 

Ilk- svsiemaii^. analvsisaiKl review ol the lenure process 
slit vuKi be a siandaiil lask ( )f the provost's i iffii e and the lac 
uli\ s<,'ii.i(e 1 suphnaiy ass( laik His also need lo LleveK »p 
ih» •tighilul I niHjue^ < »! wjvs m whu h ihev might specilkallv 




aid their junior members. Rituals of transition in traditional 
scxieties ensure success: Aii initiate passes from adolescence 
to adulthood. Prc^motion and tenure cannot be a similar ritual 
because even with the best of efforts, an institution ma\' 
decide that an indi\'idual is not well-suited for permanent 
employment. But cis the preceding sections have showii, we 
surely can perform better than we have. In section eight we 
return to this theme, but we now turn to the sTstem of social- 
ization after tenure. 
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POST-TENURE SOCIALIZATION: SENIOR FACULTY AS LEARNERS 



Sodalizatkm takes place from the womb to tomb. It is a 
recunvnt an J lifelonif process taking many forms and 
occurring across a wide range of settings lixiting one setting 
mores one into another, cifid socialization begins anew [Vdn 
Maunen 1983, p. 213). 

VClieii a faculty meinlKT recches tenure, organizational life 
changes. The same niay he said about moving from associate 
professor to full professor. For a full prcjfessor the organiza 
tional culture is seen from a different perspective, from a posi 
tion ostensibly higher up on the organizational hierarchy. 
Associate and full i')rofessors ha\ e the ability to assume a vari 
etv of roles-mentor, trusted colleague, department chair, 
institutional leader, and disciplinarv- scholar. Based on their 
extensive knowledge of the organizational culture and histors'. 
thev are in a pc)\\'erful position to shape the realities of others. 

And yet, as a never-ending process, even the mt)st expe 
rienced organizational members undergo socializing expe- 
riences that require growth and change. Culture is dynamic, 
and organizational learning needs to be ongoing for all 
members. In this section we examine the post tenure focuit\' 
member along iwo lines: as a socializer of other faculu* and 
as an organizational memixT involved in ongoing socialization. 

Senior Faculty as Socializers 

"CCe referred in the previous section to the roles senitir faculty 
might play in the ad\ ancement of their junior colleagues. If 
the preceding section was more instrumental. fcKusing on 
specific actions individuLils might take, this section is more 
strategic. \\*e consider the manner in which an institution and 
its senior colleagues might approach the task of mentoring. 
Specifically, we argue that senior faculty not only have advice 
and wisdom tc^ impart but also need to be intellectual learners 
who value the input and ideas of their junior colleagues. We 
examine three roles senior faculty fill in their capacity as cul- 
ture bearers: the symbolic leader, the trail guide, and the oral 
hi.storian. \X'e highlight how socialization ma\- be \'iewed in 
a bidirectional manner so that indi\ iduals are not simply ho 
mogenizcd to cultural norms but valued as important new 
members to the communit\. 

The symbolic leader 

"it is a truism in American higiicr education tiiat its manag 
CIS deparmient < iiairjXT.sons. deans, or academic vice pres 
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idents— almost always come from faculry- ranks'' (Tucker and 
Bn-an 1988. p. 81 ). From tlicse positions tiiey are able to 
shape the realities of otliers by offering their own \ision of 
the institution. Because of their experience and kncm ledge 
of the organizational culture, senior faculty are capable of giv 
ing symbolic meaning to e\'ent.s that the faculty no\'ice might 
sec as perplexing or chaotic. Tliey do so by focusing attention 
on luspects of the institutional culture that are familiar and 
meaningful to the college community (Bensimon, Neumann, 
and Bimbaum 1989), 

Ix^adership not only is a symbolic word. Senior faculty ha\'e 
the ability to set standards by enacting those standards them- 
seK es. A faculty member who holds an endowed chair, for 
example, provides a potent s\ mbol when she regularly 
teaches a first -year seminar. A full professor who seeks out 
a junior colleague for honest advice about an article on which 
he is working highlights the importance of con\'ersation 
across levels. A department chair who solicits input from 
junior colleagues about the nature of the curriculum or what 
courses should be offered in the summer has the potential 
to impress on the novice that everyone's ideas are important 
and can effect change in the institution, 

'Hie con\'erse. of course, also is painfully true, A no\'ice all 
too often is scKiali/ed to a norm where senior faculty have 
light ceaching loads and junior faculty are supposed to silently 
rcceix'c . riticism from their elders and have no \-oice in de- 
partmental or college affairs. To lead by symbol in the manner 
we suggest offers the initiate a fundamental opportunity to 
shape the culture. 

The trail guide 

Senior faculty find themselves in a position where other less- 
experienced facult\- seek their adxice and knowledge about 
the cultural m(»res of the organization. In this regard, senior 
faculty may find themselves in the role of mentor tir trusted 
colleague. \X'e have considered in section fixe how individuals 
might respond as a mentor with regard to publication, teach 
ing. and other matters. 

.As a misled and respected colleague, senior faculty also 
may deal with cultural issues that pertain to the organization 
and the indixidual. How often I have logo to the office? 
1 1( ►w shcuild I dress lor the office or class? Wliat is my role 
at facultv meetings''' Ho I ha\e to go to faculty S(K'ials? 1 fow 
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du 1 jui^gk' all ihcso uisks:'' Thcso arc juM a few t)f ihc qiics 
lions lhai iiiigin he posed lo meniors. 

Such qucsUoiis (»ticn seem irKiah hui ihey form ihe core 
Dt ihe iiiiplicii cuUural wch ihai binds members. 'Hie indi 
Nidiial who shows up ai her office once a week when the 
norm is ihai exeryone makes a daily appearance or ihe fellow 
who wears shoris and sneakers when others work in lies and 
slacks create i')roblems tor ihemselves that they may not real 
i/e. if an individual wants to violate a norm, that is surely their 
decision, liowewr, they at least should be aware the\' aie 
doiiii» so: often, culiural transgressions are not purpt)seful. 
Most indix iduals only ha\ e a pa.ssive awareness of an orga- 
nization s culture, and they only discover the strength of cul 
turc when the\ ha\e transgressed its bounds. 

'i he informal conversations that take j^lace at lunch, on the 
road, or at the faculty mailboxes also arc implicit indicait)rs 
it) an individual about the culture of the organi/.atit>n. Senit)r 
faculty haw the ability to create an inclusive culture where 
newcomer interests get xoiced. heard, and honored. As we 
will coasidcr in the next .sc lion, such a [X)int is especiallv 
imj^H-tant \\v'^ regard to ui . 'rrepresented grt)ups. 

Mentoring, then, is more vt)l\ed than merely acting as 
a trusted colleague and di.spensing advice; the mentoring rela 
lionsiiip implies commitment and a desire to learn frt)m the 
IK tMce as well. " It consi.sts t)f regular meetings and of useful 
ad\ Kc and ad\-ocac\ between pairs of colleagues over perit)ds 
»>f ai lea.st a \ear" ( lk)ice 1 W. p. 300 ). Wliether or not col 
leges adopt a formal mentor program, senior colleagues are 
.1 tremendi)us .source ()f cultural and [irt)fe.ssit)nal guidance 
lor tile no\ice. and we are suggesting that tliis role be devel 
(jjx'd in a more .s\sKmatit wa\- than typicalK t)ccurs. 

TJje oral historian 

Mu< h i)fwhai !:kuli\ need to know about life in their in.sti 
luiions will not appear in the faculty handbook, the mis.sit)n 
statement. <u the \arioas guides to in.siituiitinal policies and 
procedures. Vwn if institutions adojM the jM'oc'edures sug 
gested in this text, an auidemic in.siiuition still maintains an 
i)tal tradition I'his knowledge is contained in the manifold 
stones or nnihs that [Uss !rom one faculty generation to the 
next ilu sf organi/aiional myths iv\eal much about the cul 
uiral lai-^nc of the institution and can be a rivh .soiuxe of cul 
tiiial knowledge As iVtiigrew notes. 
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Iu<^t as ritual may pnn ide a shared experience of bekmgiug 
and express and reinforce what w valued, so myth also plays 
its crucial role in the continuous processes of establishing 
and maintaining what w legitimate and that which is 
labelled unacceptable in an organizational culture { 1983. 
p. 96). 

In popular usage, nnth implies falschcnKl. In the sense ot 
m\th applied here- ihe anthropological notion - -m\th is a 
narrative of events which often ha\ e a sacred quality, Muhs 
link the present to the past. 

Based on their time in academe and experiences at their 
specific institution, senior faculty hold a weakh of institutional 
nnths. Brown noted in her study of organizational .sociali- 
zation and stor\telling that as members mo\ e through the 
scK'ialization pn^ess, the stories they tell tend to relate more 
closeK- to organizational \alues and culture. "Tliese stories 
ser\-ed to integrate the activities of the organizaiion h\' pre 
senting specific or generalized e\'ents as a part ol organiza- 
tional life" ( 198^. p. 38). This knowledge is passed on to tac- 
ultv t\pically in informal settings where stor\telling seems 
best suited. 

.•Vs with anv sior\-, it is open to inieipretation and change. 
Indeed, faculty ought to utilize their roles as oral historians 
not to pass on simplemindedK" treasured m\ths of the past, 
but that these muhs be used to examine and change the pre 
sent. Rather than a stoiy that is to be |>xssi\'el\' accepted, such 
.stories have the cajxibilitx' to be points for analysis and 
change. Tlie gk:>rification of the "good old days" may not 
appear that wa\- to those of us who were exc luded from tho.se 
davs; at the same time, an institution bereft of histoid' is an 
institution without clear markers about identity and ideologx". 
Tlie analysis of the past enables junior and senior colleagues 
t(^ embark on plans for the future. 

The Ongoing Socialization of Senior Faculty 

• A full professor ix\ei\'es a memo from the president say 
ing that from now on the admini.stiation will only use 
elecironu mail in interoffice correspondeuLC to save time 
and money. Although the professor heard aboui electronic 
mail a few ve<irs ago. he has never bothered to hook up 
and (onseciuenily feels a bit adrift b\ the presulenl's note 



• In the dean's address ai ihc sum of ihc school year, she 
pointed out the financial straits the college was in and 
said she expected all facult\' to bring in grants. A full pro- 
fessor has never written a j^roposal in his life and has no 
idea wiiere to begin. 

• Aycumg professor in the department asked an older col 
league to read a draft of an article, but Mie article had so 
many new ideas he did not know how to critique it. His 
mood alternated between sadness that he \\*as behind 
the times and anger at the ycuinger professor's enamor 
of trendy ideas. 

At least three possible organizational resj^Mises exist with 
regard to these examples. One possibilirv' is for the organi 
zation to do nothing. A second response is to recogni/e a 
problem and hold a workshoj^ or two for senior professors. 
T\^c third reaction is to u*eai these issues as cultural dilemmas 
that {XTiain to socialization. 

Clearly, the first response is inadequate. The second re 
sponse is functional in nature and responds to an immediate 
problem: Someone does not know how to use the computer, 
so the institution develops a training class to bring individuals 
up to speed- Aith(High such classes are helpful and necessary-, 
they are reactive in nature and do not adequately treat the 
underlying cultural issues. 

The problems presented here are common dilemmas that 
confront all .senior facult\ in all types of organizations. If an 
institution is able to develop a culture where S(K'ialization 
is seen as ongoing and where all individuals are learners as 
well as teachers, then the institution will de\elop proactive 
strategies for dealing with socialization in the same way that 
they have d»'\eloped strategies for aiding younger faculty. 

Tlie bei-. .its of such an approach are that the "problem" 
is not seen as residing in the individual - the senior professor 
is "behind the times. ' Rather than using stopgap and reactive 
measures, the instiiutii )n is able to plan for the future. As we 
shall di.scuss. younger faculty also are able to be seen in a dif- 
ferent light; they often will have skills, theories, and method 
ologies thev will be able to teach .senior faculty so the hier 
archical nature of senior junior relationships will be changed. 
And the in.stitution will benefit from a culture where individ 
uals rmbra<.e (.hangi' nither than one where changes are 
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ftnighi hecLULSc senior fiu LiUy seek lo maiiuain ihe .suuus quo. 

\Xc arc noi painting an organizaiional uiopia. \\c noUxl llui 
oven ihe hesi stKMali/aiion for younger faonliy w ill result in 
some individual de|Xiriures. Similarly, not all .senior faeuhy 
will buy ink) the eoneepi ofihem.sehes as learners who need 
U) be in\olved in ongoing soeiali/.aiion. ()b\ iousl\. ehangr.s 
in any nuniber of areas are diflleuh for insiiuiiit)nal members, 
and ii is espeeially hard for iho.se people w ho have worked 
for a great number of years. The life <.yeles t)f indix iduaLs also 
interaet with any organizational eulture. No matter how stia 
tegie an organization, some indix iduals will resi.si ehange 
beeau.se ol personal eiivum.stanee.s. 1 lowever, far too often 
an organization responds to dilemmas sueh asiho.se outlined 
above either by de\eloping a temporaiy re.sponse or bv no' 
reaeting at all. What w e are pro|M>sing is a philosojMn- of h< )w 
an in.stitution might build a eoninuinity of et)iuern wheredil' 
lerenee is honored and the eulture exists in a .sirueluix' 
oriented for ehange and renewal. We return to this lopii in 
seetitHi eight, but we t)ffer four aiea.s where eulture and .soeial 
i/.atit)n are e.speeially imj^ortani for seni* m- faeuliv 

Mentoring. It has beet)me eommon to poini out thai faeuhv 
are trained in a di.seipline but the\ are rarely trained ic > ad\ i.se 
and eoun.sel undergraduate Mudent.s ( Hess brS; Sehuster 
i99()b). 'I'be same |^t)ini lK)lds true ft)r the mentoring o{' junior 
(aeulty. .-Vs with any aeiivity. some individuals will be more 
adejM as mentors than others, l (owewr. ewiAone should ha\e 
basie knowledge and adviet, about bow to help junior faeultx. 

.■\ \ earl\ workshop is one wa\- to offer information lo taaili\ 
aboLit how to work with tenure traek faeuliy. Sm h a workshop 
is alsc) a good time to highlight what is and is not needed wiib 
regard to tenure. Training se.ssi{)ns foe departUK-m <.haiis ;{Ls<, 
are helj^ful and allow iixli\iduals to speak among.st them.sehe-s 
about w hat they do to aid junior faeuliy. In larger dejXMinients 
it isineumbent for seni{)r faeuliy to get together to (.kx ide 
whowill work s|KvilKally with a\ounger prr.s(»n and ihe 
kiiKls t)l aeiieities that might be developed to aid the 
iiKli\idual. 

Our j^oini here is that an in.siiiuiion uinnoi ask of us senitjr 
[auili\ what the\ aie not jMvpared to do. Workshojys that high 
light the ehanging l:u e of aeademe with regard i<» wonu n .nid 
people ol color are greath imporiani. Indi\ iduaN au- unique, 
and jiiM as faeulix need to indeistand h<tw lo kmc h difftacin 
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groups of students they also need training w ith regard lo how 
to work with newer members of the taculty. These i\pes of 
workshops emphasize the pliilosophy of bidirectionality 
where an institution seeks to enable older facult\- to under 
stand the needs of people who might be quite different from 
themselves rather than assume that all groups are the same 
and have the same needs. Such aaivitics also are poteni 
organizational s\'mbols about what the institution values. 



Academic leadership. Carlyle ma\- ha\ e thought ihai some 
''men'' are born leaders and others tbllowers, but he was not 
speaking of academic leadership ( \H^\\). Tliere are various 
forms of leadership that an individual may fulfill in academe. 
To enable all individuals to fill these roles some form of train 
ing is necessar\'. If we ;i,ssume thai an indiv idual needs spe 
cific help achieving tenure, then ii seems logical that there 
also will be activities that will aid the post-tenure faculty in 
professional adv ancement. 

The kind of activities that might be benericial are training 
sessions for faculty governance, an ov erv iew of the manitold 
problems that confront academe, and manv' of the laiesi 
changes thai are being implemented in colleges and univer 
sities, I'nlcss one's area of interest happens to be higher edu 
cation, faculty do not have much of an understanding ot the 
diversity in higher educ ation and the arrav" of governance 
arrangements that exist. To the extent that senior facultv- can 
develop a comparative perspective about the nature ot their 
institutions, they will be IxHter able to understand differences 
and create change. 



Interchange. Sabbaticals and leaves of absence remain the 
preferred way for renewal and training of senior faculty (Clark 
1983). We reaffirm this point. In economic hard times insti 
tuiKMis have begun to look at sabbaticals as one urea thai 
might he cut to save income. Tlie fact remains that to keep 
individuals current in their field or to develop new areas ol 
inquirv', individuals need time awav* from teaching and the 
multitude of duties that encompass fac ulty lile. To remove 
sabbaiiuils as an oj-^tion will only retard faailiv learning in 
skills needed for the luiure. 

However, to uMffirm the need of sabb,iiic als dovs nnt imj^lv 
thai sabbaiual p(»liu( s must bo left unquestioned The idea 
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that an individual auioniaiicalk receixes a sabbatical or that 
any topic is worth}- of a paid leave of absence seems as absurd 
as doing awa\^ with the policy. Obxiously, who decides what 
is worthy of investigation is a sensitive issue. ^X'e raise the 
point that sabbaticals, faculty interchanges, and leaves of 
absence should not be considered perfunctor\' rewards, but 
key components of resocialization. 

New pedagogic and curricular forms. Here again is an 
area in v^'hich younger faculty might offer a roundtable or talk 
on current thinking in a specific area. Teachers also might 
become in\'ol\'ed in a forum about hov^'to imprcAe teaching 
methods. \n many respects, both of these areas are examples 
of instances where junior and senior colleagues may work 
together as colleagues rather than as advisee mentor A faculty 
member who has taught for 20 years ma\- find a workshop 
on teaching and learning as helpful as does the junior faculty 
member. 

To the extent possible, departments also i^iight regularly 
schedule interchange and observation in one another's 
classes. Some institutions have dewloped d .system where 
senii)r faculty sit in on a cla.ss of a tenure track faculty member 
to pass judgment about the worth of one's teaching. Tliis is 
the kind i)f unidirectional socialization experience that we 
would like to weaken. 'Hie implicit lesson of such an expe 
rience is that senior faculty are judges, and that junior faculty 
have nothing of worth that they might .sa\- to .senior facultv 
about teaching, hi.stead, a s\-.stem where e\en- faculty member 
.sits in another's cla.ss oWcvs the possibility of hone.si inter 
change acro.ss ranks. 

Summary 

We haw offered .strategies for post tenure s^Kiali/.ation that 
hinge on the idea i)f teachers as learners. We recogni/e the 
pitfalls of some i)f tiie ideas we have proposed. Some senii)r 
faculty will resent, if not refuse, to have junior facultv sit in 
their clas.scs. A junior faculty member who presents a paper 
on a new area of inquiiy may be attacked by a senior profes 
.sor who rejects his or her ideas. 'lb suggest that sabbatical pol 
icies be reconsidered may allow the intrusion of adminisira 
tors in an area thai faculty see as their own. 

However, we are suggesting strategic responses tor leinired 
faculty si) that institutions might be able to develop spcx'ific 



policies that are unique to their on\ti college or university. 
As with the previous section, we are not adwxrating a specific 
institutional polic\\ but rather we have offered a strategic 
response. Post-tenure socialization cx:curs whether or not the 
institution decides to do it. We ha\e suggested that institutions 
build a conscious framework for s(x:ialization that is shaped 
by and helps shape the organization's culture. 
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THE SOCIALI2ATION OF WOMEN FACLILTY 
AND FACULTY OF COLO R 

// IS cioiifiis (uui it'orfh at least a momoit's KOiskkrutUnL 
that civn Si ho(}ls with fio woiucn ou their fac ulties arc sytn 
holized chcridUii^ fnothcrs. Hi cfi where there are uomea 
on the faeitlties, not they hut a nnstiea/ fetfiale -Alma 
Mater • • ncarishes and diseifflines her c hartie^ 

W hen ire stood at h(fy/nfod's s^afe. 

Shafteless in the hands oj Jfite. 

Thou didst mold us. Dear Old Sttite, 

hito men! 

i}ito men! 

( Bernard p. 1 ) 

Horders are set up to define the plcwes that are safe and 
unsafe, to distin<^uish us from them. A Inwder is a dii idini^ 
line, a narron- strip alo}i^ a steep edi^e A borderland is a 
ra^ue and undetertnitied place l reated by the emotional 
residue of an loitiatural Ix^ufidafy. It is in a eon.^tant .<tate 
of transition. The prohibited and forbidden are its i}ihah 
/Vf7;//,s-( A\n/aldua U)S"*. p. 3 )■ 

Wl- hee ai Ica.si two risks in iliis scaivHi. l-irst. as iwo whik- 
men dclincaiing ibc cxpcrictKv.s of women and people ot 
color we run ihe risk of peipeiuaiing euhural borders based 
on raee and gender ereaiini; an us them diehoioni\. ai 
ihe same lime, we eannf>i deny iliat main women taeulty 
eerlainlv noi all and many laeuhy of color ai^i-in. not all 
face differini^ and unique challenges m negoiiaung their \\a\ 
ihrough ihe a<.ademic world. As An/.aldua highlighis in the 
preceding passage, differences such as race and gender are 
ihe residue of unnaiural boundaries ( b)S" ). Kew souitl orga 
ni/aiions promoie aiul susiain social boundaries js well as 
academe. 

second, becau.se wv are wiiung about ■ women" and peo 
pie of color/" we run ihe ri.sk of grouping ever\t>tu- together, 
as if even one w ho is differeni is similar Thai is. one assump 
tion might he thai ibe Lbailenges f.iced b\ women Uiuiltx are 
ihe .same as iho.se enc<Hiniered by African .-Vmeriuin or Natt\e 
Am.erican facultv. or thai Asian American facult\ are similar 
(o I;uino lalina fauilix. \Ve dii not intend to honu»geni/.e tlil 
ference. C^ften. the pniblems that wcn^.ien tacult\ eiuounier. 
for examjile. aie unique to llKir exix ru ih e huleed. as we 
shall div uss. leceni research highlights thai tlx* c haUenge^^ 



Few social 
organizations 
promote and 
sustain social 
boundaries 
as well as 
academe. 
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that women of color face are unique to their own experience 
Games and Farmer 1993; Etter Lewis 1993) and differ from 
thai of male faculty of color and women faculty. 

Kowe\'er. what all underrepresented groups face is an over 
riding organizational culture that often is formed on historical 
and social patterns that are both white and male. Our goal 
in this section, then, is to highlight some of the serialization 
experiences of women faculty and faculrs' of color that tend 
to peqoetuate scK'ial boundaries. VC'e also discuss the rationale 
for an emphasis on socialization that honc:>rs difference. 

The Revolving Door 

NX'omen and people of color clearK' are underrepr(\sented 
among tlie American professorate. This especially is true when 
tenured faculi\' positions are examined. Studies have shown 
that a higher proportion of tenure track women faculty and 
faculty of color leave the tenure track prior to a tenure deci 
sion than do their white. n;ale colleagues (Tack and F^atitu 
1992). N^'liile efforts have been made to recruit facult\' from 
diverse groups, little has been done to examine the S(x.ial 
ization experiences of women facult}' and facult\' of cok)r. 

Research has shown that women are more likeK' to be 
denied tenure or to leave academe altogether and. in general, 
exhibit differential progress (American AsscK'iation of I'ni 
\'ersity Women 1989; I)v.yer, FKim, and Inman 1991; Roth 
blum 1988). Tlie same can be said of people of color (Collins 
1990; Jackson 1991; Suinn and >X'itt 1982). Tlie '.endency by 
women faculty and facult\' of color tt) leave ac ideme fre 
quently is discussed in terms of a '*re\'ol\'ing door": New fac 
ulty are hired, stay for a few years, become discouraged and 
leave, or are denied tenure and then lea\'e (Crcxss 1991 ). 'Hie 
revolving door represents a scK'ialization process that largelv 
has failed for the organizatum and the novice. The result has 
beeii alienation aixl departure. Wliat are the causes?*NXlut are 
the solutions? 

Sources of Socialization Problems 

jen.sen noted iliat characteristics unicjuc^ to women make their 
socialization into academic :uliure problematic because ihe 
professor;ite is overwhelmingly male ( 1982). Like Reynolds 
( 1992). Jensen argued that women experience more of an 
acculturation prcvess than a s* xMalization prcKVss since they 
must alter much of iheir indi\ idual idcnniy As Aiscnberg and 



Harriiigion highlighted, woiiumi are. in man\- \va\ s. "ouisidc rs 
in ihe sacred grox e" of academe ( 198H ). 

People of color trequenclx' reprcsein di\'erse culiural back 
grounds and also face more of an aeculiuraiion process or. 
in ihe ierminolog\- empU)\ ed here. iransformaii\ e sociali/a 
lion ( Lux- Reyes and Halcon 199U Tierney 1992c). ^'ith ihese 
larger concerns in niind. based on a re\ iew of ihe liieraiure 
we have ideniitled ihe following dilemmas relaied lo ihe 
scKMalizaiion of women and people of color: inadcquaie aniic 
ipau)r\- sociali/aiion. weak menioring relaiionships, fewer nei 
working opporiunities, dix crgciii prioriiies. and addiiional 
work demands. 

fnadeqUiUe anticipatory socialization 

Some of the problems women and people of color taee as 
faculiy relaie to aniicipaior\- socialization (Turner and Thomp- 
son 1993 ). While we ha\'e primarily discussed the anticipaioi^- 
phase in terms of graduate school, the undergraduate \'eai s 
alst) ser\'e to introduce indi\'iduals to the prospectixe roles 
and expectations of \arious professio'as. For example, women 
faculn- and faculty- of color rept)ri that they were less often 
encouraged as undergraduates to pursue graduate work 
(Olsen 1991 ). Hlack^vell noted that one-third of all doctoral 
students receiw assistantships. but only one fifth of mint)rity 
doctoral students receive such positions ( 19H-i ). 

A pn)fessor as a mentor is criticalK" important in graduate 
school. Yet. underiepresented groups often ha\e difficultx- 
creating and sustaining such a relati(.)nship. Gender ma\- pose 
dilemmas in developing helpful menn)ring relationships 
( Aiseniierg and Harrington 19HH). Rose reptmed that women 
lend to have weaker ties with their academic mentors ( 19H^ ). 
Clark and Corcoran inned a tendena- for ad\ isors and tuhers 
to dtnibt a woman's potential for scholarly prt)ductivity 
( 19H6). 

Weak mentoring as faculty 

While wt)men and people of color not onl\ ma\ lace ditti 
culties in deveK>ping mentoring relationships during inkier 
gniduate and graduate r.cluu)l \ ears. the same also ma\- be 
said of their experieiucs as new iaculty In a study conducted 
at the I nix ersi!\ of Wisconsin Madison, lack of institutional 
support lor lacult\ \\;is reponcd as a major factoi in aUnti<Hi 
(R^iusJi r\ al. An ingredient in the suppoit sysUMii 
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is. of course, mentoring relationships. Here again, lower per- 
centages of faculty who left the institution reported receiving 
professional support from an informal mentor, 

Melillo developed a profile of the t>pical academic woman 
Ixised on subgroups selected from academic ph\*sicians and 
counseling psychologists and noted a general lack of .suitable 
role models ( 1981 ). Simeone obsen'ed that women are more 
likely than men to be denied oppc^rtunities lo be mentored 
by senior facu!r\' ( 198"). 

Few black academicians benefit from a protege-mentor rela 
tionship (Frierson 1990). Only one in eight black faculty 
members identify' themselves with a mentor (Black\vciri983. 
198-4 ). Washington and Har\ e\ argued that the lack of effective 
sponsorship was a significant problem for African /Vmerican 
and Hispanic facult\- ( 1980). -The usual protectixe network 
ol sympathetic senior faculty often does not exist'' (p. 26). 



Feit er networking opportunities 

In a study of -r women and -43 men in tenure-track assistant 
professc)r positions in p.s\*cholog\* ai 6() uni\ersiiies. Ro.sc 
reported that women consistently rated their netAvorks as less 
effective in helping them to buiki a professional reputation 
( i98S ). Rose also noted that women had fewer ties to their 
previous instiiniions and had more women ct^lleagues. One 
study reported that 4"^ percei^.t of the black facult\\sur\'eyed 
rewaled feelings of isolation and alienation (Anderson. Frier- 
so:i. and Ix.'wis 19"'9). "Tliey do not feci particularly close to 
white colleagues and often obtain little professional or emo- 
tional support" (p. !()()). 'Ite lack of professional .support net 
works is. in part, a by product of minorit\- faculty being 
l(K\ited at the periphei-\- of teaching and researcii. "The\' are 
often in non tenured positions or .special programs for minor 
ilies" ( Fpps 1989. p. 2^). 

Divergent priorities 

Some researchers ha\e tai.sed tjue.stions about whether 
women are socialised to recogni/e w hat activities are most 
impt)rlant for academic .snc<.ess (W'idom and Hiirkc 19"^8). 
Men and women Iretjuently ha\e dilTcient cxpei tations about 
how the\- allocate famiK and work time ( Rexnolds 1992). 
I^oiie found thai women \alue teav hing to a greater degree 
than men ( lortht (>mjng) hi a .studv oi uni\ersii\ Wk ultv. 
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Olscn discovered that minority faculi\' larc more inxohed in 
service, white women are more invoK ed in teaching, and 
white men are more in\-olved in researcli ( 1991 ). Ofcour.se. 
one needs to reiiieniher that research tends to be re\\'arded, 
consequently, such work habits partialK exj^lain ilie differ 
ential rates of tenure and pn)motion as well as higher attrition! 
for women and |")eople of color. 

Additional demands 

Additional demands for women frecjuently re\olve around 
family (McEl rath 1992 ). For tho.se women faculty who opt 
to have children, their academic careers become even more 
complicated, lliis is more true for women than ii is for men. 
since it still is common practice in our .stxiety for women to 
handle the majoriiy of child care responsibilities ( MuUcr 
1990 V Often the academic world view.s academic work and 
child raising as incompatible. I-rcqucntly, ihi.s incompatibility 
forces women to decide between famil\- or career ( Rothblum 
1988). 

hiii i)iii huth a faniily and c:n iictidcniic career is 
pic matter. The tenure .system hi the I riited States iras set 
lip for malejaculty\ whose iviivs provided all the homemah 
in^ so that their hnshands eoa/d devote their efier^ies solely 
to academic career adiancetnent il^ronsiem. Rothblum. 
and Solomon 1993. p. 

For faculty of color, additional di;mand.s relate to seiz ing on 
campus commiuee.s where they liequently are .selected to 
increase representation ( Hanks 1984; Black-well 1088; (Gilbert 
1090). For example. Aguirre sur\-e\'cd btO Chicaro iLiculty 
in the southwest, reporting thai -45 percent were inxoKed in 
affirmative action or Mexican American community related 
committees and S~ percent w ere on committees rekued to 
the recruitment and retention of Chicano .students i 198*" ). 
c:ro.ss highlighted some of the problems Naii\ c American tac 
ult\ experience because of expectation.s placed on them U) 
serve as coun.selors and aduK-ates for Indian students .is well 
as representing Nati\e Ameiiem perspectives on \arious cam 
pus c()nmiittees I iOMl ) 

Minoritv scholars fau' tin- diflii ult decision u^he cither 
strict acadeniKs. si holar ad\ orates, advocate v holais. or sUKt 
.idvtH.ues On one hand, tlu-u decisions are shaped b\ an aca 

/r/i ////V StKUiiizaiion tL\ ( ulmral F^'kcss 
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dcmic culture thai expects ohjectix'e detachment. And on the 
other hand, their communities need leaders who seek s(Kial 
action and political change (Gar/a 1987 1988). 



Dimensional Analysis 

How can \an Manner, and Schein s dimensions of organiza- 
tional scx'ializati(/»-; discussed in section three he utilized in 
understanding the problems faced by women faculty and fac- 
ulty of color? One problem identified is inadequate antici- 
paion- SkVialization. All six of the dimensions may be helpful 
here, but in particular, an emphasis upon serial socialization 
processes seems apjjropriate. Serial socialization relates to 
prcn iding role models who help to initiate newcomers to the 
organization. Tliis is also a solution to the second problem: 
lack of role models for new faculty. 

A third problem is that fewer networking opportunities exist 
for women faculty and faculty of color. A pc)ssible solution 
is to emphasize collective scKialization processes where 
women faculty and facult\- of color participate in initiation 
rituals in\'olving groups of new facult\-. A fourth problem 
relates to the divergent demands placed on women faculty 
and faculty of color. A possible solution relates to key orga- 
nizational gatekeepers, clearly spelling out what is expected 
of women faculty and faculty of color ( sequential scKialization 
pr(Kes.ses). /\nd finally, a fifth problem that the research lit 
eratiire has highlighted is that of additional demands placed 
on women faculty and faculty of color. A possible solution 
is to encourage di\ erse groups to become invoK'ed in dif 
ferent areas of campus life, but at the same time to make .sure 
ihe\- are rewarded accordingly. Tliis relates to di\'estiture 
socialization prcK'esses. where individual differences are 
affirmed. Table 3 is helpful in .summarizing the discussion. 

Faculty Women of Color 

This .section ha.s discussed i.s.sue.s pertaining to women and 
faculty of color a.s if ihe\ are mutually exclu.sive categories. 
Ob\i(Uisly. faculty women of cok)r exist in both .scK'ial caie 
gorie.s and face even more complex socialization dilemmas, 
i^'kcntly. dilTerent re:.e.iah elTori.s ha\e dcK'umented the expe 
l iences of women of color. James and Farmer, for example, 
pu ideel a series of cs.saN.s about the .struggles African 
.Xmcricins lace in academe ( IO03). Volanda Moses olTered 
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TABLE 3 

Summary of Dimensional Analysis 



PROBLEM 

1 Inadc'.jiuuc .tniiti 
paU)iA" siKuh/iiiion 

1 Weak nimtoring 

^ Fcwvr nei\\t)rking 

S. Addilu )iu\ demands 



DLMENSION OF 
SOCIAUZATION 

All M\ dinicnMons 



TACTICAL 
SUGGESTION 



iVncr nicnU)ring d)'/ing 
graduate iraining max 
he mi)si impcraiiw 
Provide heller men 
loring tor new faeuliy 
Implement group miii 
ation pr^K■e^se^ 
saiuentiai mk. ijli/.aiion spell <tut sjuvitle 

expeaalions 
nix esiitiire MH.iali/aiion AlTirm individual dil 
lerenv es and allow 
for tlexihiliiv 



Serial MViaii/atioii 
('olleai\e MH.iali/.ation 



an ovctAicw of iIk* experiences ot hlaek wxMiien in academe 
and provided an anaU'sis ofblack women iaeulty ( 1089). 
McKiix- underscored some ofthe problems of being black and 
female: 

(hic atfistatitly fccL^ the pressure (^f ci chnihlc ceiled sword: 
situiiltancously. a pcnvrsciisihility (i)id a conrcfu'cut i>iiis 
ibility. 'n?c small tiuuihcr makes it easy Jor others to ii^tiorc 
our presence, or he aware ({f it. W e are treated as hlachs. 
o}i ofiehaiid. as irometi. on the other. We are left cofisUnitly 
fahitig stoch of the landscape as different L<snes arise and 
uv hare to detennnie o}i which side, woman or }}on white, 
we n ish to he idetitified ( bXS^. p. 1 t"^ >■ 

Further, a woman pn)fessor who is American hulian. for exam 
pie. is highly visible, aiui e\en more demands are made. 
'Hiese demands often are made not for a ct)nc ern for the indi 
viduak but because the person rcj^resenis a spcx i!ic group, 
Fach is asked to scia c on many committees Fach is asked 
to speak for \arious interests even wIh'U he or she may not 
desire to do so. Clommunity grouj-js alst^ have needs that must 
be met. Women facultx' <>} color, in main respects, face the 
greatest challenges .ind often find tin least support 

Sieves Squires discussrd s( mie < )l the dilemmas ( \\ \l )uble 
disv liminaliMn" Ix-ing both female and niciallx oi elhnicalK 
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different ( 1991 ). She noted that if Hispanic women are "too 
Hispanic^ they ma\' ha\'e difficult}' succeeding in academe, 
**If her Hispanic peers consider her 'too Anglo,' she may lose 
their support. Tliey may contemptuously refer to her as a 
*ccKX)nut'— brown on the outside but white on the inside ' 
(p. 6 ). The sense of double discrimination may go unrecog- 
nized b\' white women colleagues who sometimes exhibit 
an insensitivit\' toward cultural differences among women 
(Alperson 1975). 

A Rationale for Socialization that Honors Difiference 

l^eople of color represent diverse cultural groups, each with 
unique characteristics and ways of viewing and comprehend- 
ing their scx:ial worlds. Melendez and Petrovich pointed out 
that "man\' attitudes and values of the university culture are 
at odds with the character of Hispanic interpersonal relation- 
ships, forms of communication, and sex role expectations" 
( 1989. p. 60). AdditionalK', cooperation and group cohesive- 
ness are important \'alues in Hispanic culture and in many 
ways antithetical to tlie competitiveness of academic culture 
(NieveS'Squires 1991). In discussing Latino facult^^ Olivas 
noted that Latino teachers and scholars can make a difference 
thrcjugh instruction, writing, ser\'ice. and their characterization 
of scKial issues ( 1988). "Tliey ser\'e as useful irritants, inter- 
preter; of s(Kiet\'. and role mcxlels for tlieir students" (p. 8). 

NX'lien an institution looks at difference as a strength rather 
than a weakne.ss, a different \'iew of the organizational world 
is developed. Such a view is imperative for the 21st century. 
It has become commonplace to .speak of the need for the citi 
zcns of the I 'nited States to learn how to live in a multicultural 
scKMers', because isolation will no longer be a suitiible 
response in the future. A central role of postsecondar\' insti- 
tutions is to help indi\'iduals function in such a wodd and 
to equip students with the skills to understand difference. 
Such a responsibility is not "only" for those of us who are 
different. As U)rde has pointed out, all too often individuals 
think that racism is a person of colors problem, or that lesbian 
and gay people only km»w how to deal with homophobia 
( 19KS). /Vnd yet, to build an institution v^'here cultural differ 
eiue is the norm, the organization's participants all must 
stiiiggle to understand the concept of cultural difference. In 
doing M). .scxialization becomes not an experience where 
c'\cr\(>ne must be homDgenized, but a prcx*ess that ht>nors 
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diflciviKc*. snctali/:iii(>n i.s not an atiion whciv niajoriiy 
nicmlxTs ir\- to equip niinontv mcnilxTs with ihc skills ncc 
cssap. U)sur\i\o. Raihcr. sDCiall/ation Ixvonicsa process anic 
nahle U) Luliural dinciviKcs. whkh in turn enables all orga 
ni/.iiiional menilxTs lo Ixvonie culuiral learners. 

11" an ()rgani/atu»n tries U) honor dilTereiKe. ihen lundanuMi 
lal vhan.ues nuisi take j^laee. An institution, for exaniple. can 
not siniulianeousK expea peojMe ot'color to contribute to 
scholarship in quantity atul quality equal to that of their white 
male c<ainterpartsaikl at the sanie time expect people ot 
u >l<>r to fill manifold ser\ ice ix-eds that unrewarded. The 
svTvice roles filled b\ people of color are imperative to the 
c\enaual achie\emeiM ol e(|ual representatitm in academe. 
Therefore, institutions need lo rethink how U) reward such 
acti\ itK's. 

l Uswdith tiMkes a I. ISC fi>r a |ir(»moiion and tenure process 
that honors dilU rence when she highlii^hts the cultural 
Kk'Htitv issu«.'s inv<>l\ed in t^onducting research: "My expe 
rieiu cs of ilic ihintis I research are always shaped b\ the ways 
1 nctiMtiate iu\ own identities atxl social posit it )nini;s as a 
while, mkldlet lass, gentile. alMe ix^died woman atxl lesbian 
in Madison, in the I nited states ' ( p. * ). She went on 
It J n(»tr that her reseaix'n has alwa\s lu'cn .^rounded in the 
ailiuial ex]-^rt.*ssj(His ( it wonx-n s uHnnninitie^ Relatedly. in 
recuii \ears reseai\ h has tended tv > demonstrate that nx*n atxl 
wonx-n [xa\ei\e their mh lal wodds differently ( Chodorow 
pro. illm.tr, i-)si) ! (►! w( >nien. existinv; in. a male 
d-miinaied edu-. aiional vphne 1 1\ ates unique pioblems-. 

/;/ x/>//c •'/' //'e riv/M* /;/ //»(' >n())ihcr mJ U iOficn sinclciits 
ni hrjh-r i'(JiU(itn>n njul profcssiofud si^hmds. faculties, nsn 
(illy i>}\'il<n}n}Ui}iily tuah' (n'i>fh' ai^amsf a s/K'nal focus on 
Uii}?iK'n ^Indi Ht^ <ni(/ n^/s/ a/h-n debate tni whether inmioi's 
i'lhiKatioJUil ni'r<h <o c (h/fcrcnt froni ;//e;/ s ( Helenky et 
al \'^x(y p ^ ' 

( leaiK theie i^ iiuiLh ivswtan^ e < ni the pait < >! f.K ulty to 
at(.e|>t ilu noiu>u tiiai men ai:d women mi.uhl uMUeive i^t 
then s(u i.il wodds ditleieiiiK Mn h an assumption has stt» 
nihcant mipli* atn »ns .i h< »w I k nlt\ ,l;o about their tea<. hint; 
and reseau b Ke\nohls aium d that women tend to adopt 

nil )\v I i i '\\ l.Hl\'. \ K ws . sc u ijl iiaelde]H lulenv ' b'^^^ >■ 

sli» w.-ht « Ml t' • s«r..v.:esi that a ^ • M 'petatt\e \iew is br(ni,i;ht h\ 
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becomes not 
an experience 
where 
everyone 
must be 
homogenized, 
bia a process 
that honors 
difference. 
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many women faculty to '*the more competitive and individ 
ualistic views found in researclvorienied faculty cultures'* 
(p. 639). Re\iK)lds also noted: 

If a beginning professor enters the departmefit with a lieiv 
of social interdependence that is different from what he 
or she perceiivs to he the department's rieu\ for example, 
a rieir that is more cooperatire than conipetitire or indi 
ridi/alistic, then it's likely that the professor uill undei-po 
acculturation rather than socialization (p. 6-49). 

Summary 

Academic custom and precedence pla\- a major role in the 
recruitment and retention of women and minority faculty and 
their overall socialization experiences (Hxum et al 1984). 
Socialization that honors difference is about re thinking cus 
toni and precedence. It is about an institutional willingness 
to change, to be flexible, to become more inclusive of cultural 
diversity. To recruit women and people ofcoloi" without creat 
ing structures that encourage the re shaping of the organi 
national culture is an assimilationist endeavor prone to failure, 
as evidenced by the poor attrition of faculr\' from diverse 
groups. As Simeone states: 

// would not he sufficient for higher education simply to 
increase the numbers of women and nu'norities within the 
sy.siem if that system continues to he male dominated in 
its policies, practices, epLstemologies. ralues, methodologies, 
afui structures { 19H"'. p. 21 ). 

Increasing dixeisity demands structural changes, and sck ial 
ization is a central ingredient of such change. >Xliat are some 
examples of S(K*ialization pr(K*es.ses that honor difference? 
Tile concluding section develops a response to this question. 




SOCIALIZATION FOR EMPOWERMENT: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 



The qiuility oj higher education and the ability^ oj colleges 
ami loiirf^sities, of whatever kind, to perform their respec- 
tive missions is inextricably linked to the quality^ and com- 
mitment of the facidty {Schusn:r 1990a, p, 3). 

Knipowcrnicnt is a term whose currency perhaps has confused 
its meaning. In the 1980s everv'one seemed to want to 
•'empower*' us - from Diners Club to Geoige Bush. Often, 
the speakers* use of ''empowerment" meant little more ihan 
wanting us to use their services or \'ote for them. M we 
employ the concept here we return to the traditional sense 
of the term, Kmpowerment creates the conditions through 
which individuals and groups are able to gain control of their 
lives and prosper. No one can "empower" another person; 
for an individual or group to become powerful they must act 
on their own. Power is not something magical given to some- 
one else. However, individuals do have the possibility of 
creating coiulitions that disable or support others. 

Faculty scK'iaiization is an example of how individuals in 
an organization have the abilit\' to create the conditions for 
empowerment. An institution where no mentoring or orien- 
tation program is in place or no thought hcLS been given to 
the needs of tenure track faculty is an organization where indi- 
viduals must become empowered in spite of— rather than 
because of— the organization s culture. Conversely, a coor 
dinated program that takes into account cultural difference, 
that develops activities to enhance professional training, and 
thai exhibits concern for individuals is serialization for 
empowerment. At the same lime, e\'en the best of programs 
only create the conditions for empcwerment, because indi 
viduals siill must n\eet the challenges of tenure and profes 
sional advan ement through their own initiatives. 

In ihe remainder of this text we devote our attention to fac 
uliy developmeni as a cultural strateg>' for shaping faculty 
so.ializaiion, Menges discussed faculty development as a pro 
cexs ofbecc^mirig "fuller, larger, better. To develop is to clab 
oraie, to articulate, to disclose" C 198S, p. 181 ). T\pically, fac 
ult\' developmeni lias been conceptualized in terms of a 
psychological dewlopmental model: faculty grcmth is seen 
largeK as a by-product of individual movement throughout 
the liic cycle (Freedman 19''9). Changes in faculty behavioi 
are. in general, the result of individual changes, which t\p 
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ically are universal across individuals In shoii. 'The impeuis 
to change lies within ihe indiv idual " ( lawrence and Hlaekhurn 
198«. p. 23). 

An uliernatiw view ol t'aeuliy deNelopnieni is described In 
LiwTcnce and Blackburn as a ■ sociah/aiit m model ' ( I9.SK). 
This view ot iacully de\ eh )pnK'ni retlecls ihe perspecuxr 
adopted here: Individual action and social (.oniexis are 
mediated by an organ i /at ion s culture We haw highlighted 
the cultural problems and challenges that Lliffereni indixiLluals 
and groups lace when they work in a college or uni\ersil\-. 
\X*e have paid particular attention to the dilemmas encoun 
tered by tenure track faculty, women faculty, and I'acultv ol" 
color. The remainder of the sectioi^, di\ i(.k"s in hall'. In the first 
part we (.onsit.ler respons(.*s to tlu- probU*ms !'acc(.l with regard 
to anticipatoiy an<.l organizational souali/ation. in the second 
pan we delineate possible resjions(.-s that pertain to the \ar 
ious dimensions ol' organizational s( ^ iali/ati( )n 

Faculty Development and Anticipatory- Socialization 

The kin^l ( >f experiences one has prior to Ixvoming a faculty 
member frame how an indi\idual approaUu-s his or h^r job. 
Tlie culture of the discipliiu- and the institution haw* s.j\(.Tal 
{possible awnues for framing sut h L'N|u'ri(.au es in a manner 
that will be helpful to the tenure trac k facultx nu-mber In par 
licular. institutions that offer graduate training net^l to relh.ink 
the nature ofgrat^luate (.\lucation. We aw not calling tor a (.Ira 
matit.- upheaval of gr kluate miming. We an. suggt^-siing that 
moie c(>ns(. ious eiirection aixl strikturc.' gixi^-n to gradn.it(.' 
et^lucation. 

hx ix^aset.! (.alls U >:■ e( )lk'g(.'s and uni\ ersUies i( » be nu Jie « < )n 
i.erned about teaching and learning sugoesis thai graduaK." 
sUkly iHx\ls to be altt^-iet^l if wt.* are to adeijii.uek socKili/(.' 
the future prolt^'ssion If insiiiuuons belie\ethal si'r\iieto 
the community is important. iIk-ii that belief must be relleUed 
m a graeluate student's edui ation If we belie\e that \\w ult\ 
must be more- at^lept at uiuk isiaiKling isslks m| di\i rsii\. iIk u 
some form of training aixl intcKktion MUglu lo 1h' t iXMied foi- 
st uekaMs in graekiale slIv k T II the (.k\ line i o )mmunit\ in 
acat^leme is t^k\ ruxl as hai niliil. then we nuisi eijinp ih( tsi- w )i< » 
will enter auidenu- wiih the skills iu\ essar\ i» > !>tnld 
c< )mmunit\ 

What a:e the implu ain ms h n- y\h U su^M^t stK .ns- \i a mm 
imum we are j^oiniing miii i1k ob^imis We Mei. d to pi«j\uk 



those who will populate the organization with the requisite 
criteria for work. Presently, graduate training is tied to the cul- 
ture of the discipline. Indi^•iduals are trained about the nature 
of knowledge in a specific area. To recreate graduate educa 
lion does not suggest that individual scholarship will decline 
or that programs must be changed entirely. Rather, institu- 
tional and disciplinar)' culture need to develop creatn-c 
respon.ses to the problems faced by academe. 

For faculty to place higher emphasis on teaching, for exam- 
ple thev must be socialized in graduate .school about the 
importance of leaching. Tlie implications of such an idea may 
be thai all graduate students who intend to become faculty 
need to take a course on teaching, or that a course might be 
co-iaught with a faculty member. If serxice to the community 
i.s importani, then an internship in one format or another 
could be de^■eloped. The clearest way to understand du'ersiiy 
is to ensure that one s program is di^•erse. Workshops on 
dix-ersitv .specifically tailored to graduate students are another 
possibi^it^•. Tlie way to develop scholars who exhibit concern 
about communin- is to develop community in graduate pio 
grams Programs that are o^'erly competiti^■e. emphasize indi 
x idual isolation over collaboration, or have no communal 
activities are serially created .structures that are not necessaiy 
for the advancement of knt)wledge. 

Anticipatorv- serial izaticMi al.so cKXurs through symbolic 
learning. A graduate student whose faculty mentor makes sex 
ist jokes learns one le.sson about di^•ersit^■, and a member in 
•I department where faculty ?gularly attend training sessions 
about cultural diversity lean... another le.sson. Faculty who 
involve themselves in the life of the community exhibit one 
SN'mbol. and professors who do in)t speak with t)ther a)l- 
leagues offer ant)ther. A graduate program where faculty reg 
ularlv talk about the importance of teaching sugge.sts one idea, 
and a program where faculty exhibit an ongoing desire to 
avoid teaching offers another. Tiie clearest examples ot antic 
ipaion- scK-ialization occur in graduate school, where students 
mimic the behaviors of their professors because iheN' believe 
that is how faculty beha\'e. 

Hie culture of llio di.scipline and its members also play a 
vital role in anlicipaton- scK ializaiion. It stands to reiuson thai 
if graduate training is tied to the .simcture of the discipline, 
then the nietuliershiii of the discipline must exhibit leadei 
ship in the leformulaiion of graduate training. Organisations 
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iliai fc)rcea.ll>- call for inorea^sed cftbris for affirmative action 
strengthen institutional work in that area. A discipline r.hat 
regularly holds workshops on teaching enables faculty to 
return to their campuses and continue the dialogue. ' 

Disciplines and institutions also can .strengthen anticipaton' 
•soc-iahzation with regard to research and schoiarsiiip. M 
noted, the xxorld of publications and c-onferenccs is confusing 
and stressftjl to novices. Wlien facultx- co author publications 
with graduate students, it helps soon to-be .scholars under 
stand the culture of research. A discipline that welcomes grad 
uate students might include suc h support for profe.ssional 
dex elopment as tra\ el nione\- to conferences. 

If one's ideas and presentational st\ le at a conference are 
important, then one would expect that a graduate program 
ought to provide opportunities for graduate students to pre 
sent papers in their programs before they "go public." If stu- 
dents need to understand how indix idua'ls exaluate articles 
lor journals, then they should gain experience in judging arti 
cles of .heir peers. 

l"he;c are a multitude of micro.scopic activities thai ma\- 
be dexeloped with regard to anticipator^- .serialization. It ' 
sureh- is beyond the .scope of this text to list all no.ssible 
actions that an institution might take; howexer. we have pro 
vided an appendix that otTers a feu- exemplar\- programs thai 
might be found u.seful. as xxell as texts that speak about setting 
up such actixities (see Appendix), journal editors, for exam 
pie. who suggest to a reviewer to add a non binding graduate 
student rex iexxer to an article is dex eloping anticipator^- social- 
ization. A tacultx- member xx ho searches out xxaxs to involx e 
graduate students in cooperati>.e tasks offers another form 
of anticipatoiy .socialization. To the extent that academe xxants 
to change in .specific area.s. it behooxes its members to con 
sider xxaxs to socialize indix iduals to those nexx- areas xx hile 
they are in graduate .school. 

Faculty Development and Organizational Socialization 
Entry 

An institution concemc-d about .socializittion will con.sciouslx 
deride hoxx it xxants to structure the inter\ ic-xx- proie.ss for a ' 
candidate. The steps lor an intei-xiexx pertain to before, during 
ami after an intei-xiexx. lloxx might the in.siituijon xxriie a job ' 
description so ihat an indix idiial has a .sen.se of the coik-gc- 
or unixersity s iinicjue culture-' .-Vg.tm. in general. |ob de 



scripiions— and the inien iew prcxcss iusclf— are reniarkabU- 
lied to the disciplinar\' culture. 

A candidate learns thai college X needs an a.ssisiani pro 
fessor to teach inircxluctorv' courses in English composition 
and a graduate course in Victorian literature. Countless insti 
tutions will advertise such a need, but the advertisemem will 
tell the candidate nothing about the unic|ue nature of the spc 
cific college. A candidate could, for example, be asked to sub 
mit a brief statement about his or her philosophy of teaching. 
Such a request underscores that teaching will be important . 
An institution that writes that im'olvemeni in faculi\' gcAcr 
nance is expected of all indi\ iduals highlights another dis 
linctive aspect of the in.siiiution. An institution that values cul 
lural diversity will not mereK* cite at the bottom of an 
announcement that a .specific group is "strongly encouraged 
to applyr for virtually all institutions place .such a comment. 
Instead, in the body of the text a specific comment will be 
made, and the t\pes of journals and individuals contacted 
about the position iogicalK* will have connections witii people 
of color. 

If the organization's participants value consi.sieney, then 
wnen a candidate .sets foot on campus what was .said in the 
application will be found. It is absurd for an institution U) 
speak about the importance of teaching in an advertisement 
and then only to .speak about research when a candidate 
urrives at the institution. A candidate might also get an initial 
idea about what it will take to get tenure, how ii occurs, and 
who is involved. 

We have mentioned the ..nportance of the dean regularly 
speaking with tenure track faculty. Obviously, the initial inter 
view of a candidate by a dean is a good time to set the tone 
for future inieraciion.s. Again, if the dean does not intend to 
work with the candidate, then the individual should at lea.st 
learn from the dean who will be involved. The department 
chair plays a similar role. Insiiiutional seivices also are a\ail 
able about which the candidate should reeei\e information. 
If there is a program, to a.ssist an individual's sj^ouse or partner 
in finding employment, then that t\pe of information l an be 
sent in a packet of material to the individual. If there is a pn> 
gram in place which assists faculty of color, then a peiMMi ol 
<'olor should know that it exists and what kind of sen u es it 
oilers. SimpK stated, as with the comments about antii \\\{U ma 
MK'iali/ation, a multitude of activities provide a candidate mi 
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lial S(viali/ing experiences, and to the extent possible an insti- 
tution needs to eonseiously plan how to structure the inter- 
view for the candidate so that the individual receives the kinds 
of experiences the organization desires. 

Role contintmnce 

We commented in sections fp/e iind six about acti\ ities that 
[iiight be developed for an indix idual who is on the tenure 
track or who has achieved tenure. We return now to the 
dimensions of organizational socialization lo outline addi- 
tional activities that might he dex'cloped. 

Obviously, with each dimension both t\pes of activities 
are possible. A tenure track faculty member, for example, will 
have collectix'e and individual experiences. Indeed, a person 
always will ha\'e unique individual experiences; what we 
emphasize, however, are those activities that an institution 
might consciously structure to improve the socialization of 
its faculty. These suggestions derix'e from the logic and lit- 
erature of the preceding chapters and the schema built around 
faculty socialization. 'Hie suggestions, at times, ovedap with 
one another to form a cohesi\-e plan for the dex'elopment of 
faculty socialization. 

Collective— Individual (group or individual oriented) 

• Develop ongoing orientation programs for tenure track 
faculty to facilitate understanding of organizational 
culture. 

• Ttilize senior faculty in sharing the institutional histor\". 

• (Create infoniial networks where novices interact with 
senior faculty from other areas. 

• hivolve cohorts of new faculty as much its possible. 

• Dexelop collaborative work environments and research 
opportunities. 

Formal Informal ( isolated from or interwoven \sith orga 
njzaiional members) 

• I)e\ elop a clear faculty dev elopment plan and make it 
known ihruughoiit the institution, 

• Share as tiearly as possible what one need.s lo do lo 
ai hievc^ U^nure. 

• Create \carl\ ie\iew sessions Km' the no\ice with ihe 
depanmeni chair and the dean 




• Build i ui)rmal aciixiiics Ibr tccdbaL k aiul rc\ ic\v. 

• Rna )uragc iiitbrmal dialot^uc between nt)\ iees aiul senior 
faculty. 

l^mdom SeLiueniial ( unclear and ambigu( )us ov clearly 
ordercLl ) 

• C'laritv the kuul o\' information needed in promotion and 
tenure elossiers. 

• Prox'iLle accurate information to help tenure track faculty 
adjust their priorities. 

• Highlight the Llifference between xvarh' reviews aiul mi^l 
point reviews. 

• Provide dates for information submission. 

• Develop specifu method.s for informing candidates ot 
tenure U'ack ilecisions. 

Fixed NarialMe ( specific or \ aiA ing lime frame ) 

• Recogni/e thai sociali/.ation is an t)ngoing prt)cess. and 
develop programs for the different needs ol laculty 
according to their age and prtjfessional deveK)pmenL 

• Provide opportunities for reassessing indix idual interests 
anti priorities. 

• Provicie feedback mechanisms at vant)us times aknig the 
tenure track route, mindful t)f individual differences. 

• Make all time frames whiih alTect the lives o^ faculty clear 
to them (eliminate suiprise reviews or evaluatitMis). 

• PrtAide for individual tlexihility in the tenure and prt) 
motion system based on unique circumsiantcs (.such as 
bearing or adopting a chil'.U 

Serial - [disjunctive (n»le models or no role mtjdels) 

• Recogni/e that faculty siK'iaii/ation is an tnigoing process 
which includes senior faculty. 

• ne^vek)p faculty mentoring programs. 

• In\i>l\e seiiior faculty in the .sociali/ation of nt>\i(.es. 

• Develo]^ rewart^ls and intentixes for senitu" ulty who 
sene a.s mentt>rs. 

• Do not overlHirdeii undeirepre.sL-nted lacull\' as mcniors 

hue.siiiure l^ixestiiure (affirming or translonning indixidual 
charucieri-siics ) 

• Dexelop piogiams Uw senior fiuilix soti'icx migl^t 
lH'tt»n)e m<M\* auarc of tuliural diflerences 



• Ha\ e ail office on cjnipiis specifiailly designed lo nicei 
ihc needs of facuiiy of color. 

• Oeate informal networks for women and people of color. 

• lnvt)lve faculty members in the implementation of faculty 
dex elopment programs. 

• Include faculty input in planning faculty dexelopmeni 
programs. 

Summary 

'Hiroughout this text we ha\e .sought a balance between de 
lineating what the problems are with regard to socialization 
and how these problems might be oxercome, Unlike certain 
dilemmas that confrt)nt higher education in the I'nited States, 
the good news about the problem of socialization is that 
Linswers exist, and these answers do not haw to fiscalK' bank 
rupt an insiitutk)n to implement changes. Creating incentives 
for senior faculty to work with junior faculty is more a cultural 
i.ssue than a fiscal one. /\n orientation program for new faculty 
inxoKcs diLilogue and structure more than it ck)es expensive 
eciuipment or outside consultants. A formal, yearly meeting 
with one's department chair and dean is a matter of time 
not mone\-. Of course co.sts are ivlated, but if academe does 
not work more strategically in socializing faculty, the loss to 
the labor force is e\en greater; for an in.stitution that desires 
tt> increase the number of women and people of color as fac 
ulty, the loss is even greater. 

[ Itimately. the challenge ft)r an institution s participants 
is to be ref1ecti\e about their organizational culture and how 
it goes about socializing its members. Wuw do new members 
learn about the in.stitution? What do they learn? l^ow does 
the culture exclude some individuals and reward others? \5Chai 
might be improved? lliese are cultural questions that fun 
damentally rexoK'e aiound i.ssues of socialization. For insti 
tutions of the 21st centun.- the struggle will not be merely to 
retleci on these c|Uestion.s, but to develop culturally specific 
.strategics that enhance facultv .scK ialization and. con.secjuently. 
acack'mic excellcMice. 
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Innovative Faculty Development Ideas 

• The rniversity of Oklahoina has de\'eloped a semester 
long faculty oriemaiion program. Tlie program in\-oK-es 
weekly seminar-style meetings, and faculty participation 
has been high. During the l4 week program, a range of 
topics are cowred: special teaching techniques, designing 
a course, evaluation of one's teaching, health and coun 
seling services, time management, and the tenure review- 
process. 

• Tlie rniversity of North Dakota has adopted a scholars* 
mentoring program where new faculty get a chance to 
work and network with some of the top faculty at the 
institution. One aspect of the program involves reading 
and then disc ussing the Canwi^ic Report, "Scholarship 
Reconsidered," where the goal is to get new faculty \o 
develop their own understanding of what it means to be 
a scholar. 

« llie rniversity of North Carolina at Chapel I lill has devel 
oped a guide to campus resources geared tor the "per- 
plexed ITsC teacher." Tlie guide offers suggestions on 
where one might find help about topics ranging from 
developing teaching skills to dealing with personal prob 
Icms. I'NC also has developed a guide to help faculty bet 
ter superv ise and train teaching assistants. Empha,sized 
are issues related to defining the relationship betm'cn 
laculty and T/Vs, prox iding supj^oa and feedback for TAs, 
ami teacher training resources 

• 'V\\v rniversity of W isconsin system offers an annual "Fac 
uliy College" where faculty' spend four days participating 
iPi teaching related workshops. 'Ilie ir.osi recent edition 
included prognims on acti\ e learning, the ethics of teach 
ing, fostering critical thinking, and collaborative learning. 

• Aug.sburg CA)llege in Minneapolis has organized a gay 
lesbian siud\ group lor its facultv as well as a mentoring 
program t (umt'i ting new fat ulty to faculty sponsors who 
pn)vide guidant e to their less experieiH ed colleagues 

• \\i-st(Tn (\in>lin.i I ni\ersi!\ has.utopted a mentoring pro 
gram designtxi to ser^e noi onl\- new lacult\- but seni(M 





facult\' as well. New faculty benefit by learning more 
about their institution, while senior facult\' benefit 
through the neN\' roles and responsibilities they assume 
as mentors. 

• Stanford has prepared an extensive handbook on teaching 
which includes a bibliography' of works about college 
teaching. They also ha\'e organized an extensi\e videotape 
library' where topic> elate to course conceptualization 
and development, discussion leading, lecturing, and 
student ieacher interactions. 

• In the spirit of Total Quality Management, the University 
of Colorado at Denver has implemented Student Man- 
agement Teams designed to bring students and professors 
together to \s'ork on academic matters. The program 
emphasis is on how reflection and discoveiy can improve 
teaching and learning. 

• The Great Lakes Colleges /\s.scx iation for the past P years 
has offered an annual Course Design and Teaching Work- 
shop. The program targets not only beginning faculty who 
seek assistance but also senior faculty who hope to revi 
talize their teaching performance. 

Key Resources for New Faculty 

Boice. R. 1992. The New Fact dty Mcwhcr. San Franci.sco: 
JosseyBass. 

Boyer, E.L 1990. Scholarship Rcaniskkrcd. f^n'onUcs of the 

Professorate. Princeton. N.I.: The Carnegie 1-oundation for 

the Advancement of Teaching. 
Fink, LD. 1984. The First Year of College TeachiJig. NewDirec 

tions for Teaching an»i Learning No. P. San Francisco: 

josscv-Bass. 

Jams, D.K. Wl.fton'or Factdt)' Dcrelopntefit A HafK/hoak 

New York: Tlie Modern language AsMK iation of America. 
Schuster, J. H.. and D.VC'. Wheeler. FuhcnicifiRl-acidty 

Careers: Strategies for Dei elopiiiefii atui Roteirai San Fran 

eiscc^: jossey Bass. 
Sorcinelli M.D . and .N.F. Austin 1<^)2 net elopiui^ \ew atui 

Jioitor I-acNlrw New Direc-Lons for Tcac hitig and Learning 

No. SO. San Francisco* ]ossev Bass 
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